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CHRISTOPHER HANSON EXPOSURE LIGHT Now 

Angies Pipe Bomber ESSAY The eye digital world. Peter Howe 

OHN GIUFFO 

Rudy Giuliani, Media Saint 

ANDREW KOHUT MLK AVENUE Lisa captures the spirit street 

Young People Read, But... THE HUNT Bill Greene follows three generations into the woods 

GENEVA OVERHOLSER GOODBYE Brian Peterson family destroyed AIDS 

Journalists the Boards POLYGAMY Leah Hogsten and the lives the wives 

ERIKA THE MINE Brian Plonka documents the effects asbestos 

Essay: Lost Woman 

Found But Not Saved DEATH ROW Jennifer Lindberg sees the mentally retarded 
THE WORLD PHOTOJOURNALISM David Friend pinpoints the 


FROM YAHWEH YAHOO! 
Doug Underwood 
Reviewed Michael Massing 


WORKING FOR TONY LUKAS 
Research Assistant Remembers 
Elaine Makovska 


PEOPLE’S WITNESS 
Fred Inglis 
Reviewed John Palattella 


THINKING LIKE YOUR EDITOR 
Susan Rabiner 

and Alfred Fortunato 
Reviewed Steve Weinberg 
BOOK REPORTS 
James Boylan 


LETTERS 
CURRENTS 
DARTS LAURELS 


THE LOWER BACK COVER 


COVER: Gail Fisher the job (page 
photograph Francine Orr 


centers photography 
PROFILES: SIX PHOTOJOURNALISTS WORK 
BIG-CITY SHOOTER Cleveland Mike kind town. Jane Gottlieb 


THE ADVOCATE Time picture editor MaryAnne 
visual storytelling. Caroline Howard 
CHASING WAR Ron Haviv dodges bullets get 
the shot. Joshua Lipton 


CONNECTION Andre camera his 
the world. John Giuffo 
MOVING PICTURES Gail Fisher's transition from still video. Neil Hickey 


STOPPING TIME David Pierini the eye Jasper, Herald. 
Brent Cunningham 


WAR WOUNDS Why war photographers develop more psychological 
problems than their print colleagues? Anthony Feinstein and John Owen 

THE CORBIS EFFECT The forces making photojournalism 
digital world. John Dorfman 


ROLE MODEL How Flora Lewis made through. Terence Smith 
FIRST PERSON spokesman for Israel day, journalism student night. 


Liel Leibovitz 


2020 HINDSIGHT What media consolidation continues its logical end? 
report from possible future. Mark Crispin Miller 


AFGHANISTAN Stirrings free press. Borzou Daragahi 
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PRIZE 


was struck, were many 
around the country’s news- 
rooms, the historic concen- 
tration Pulitzers the 
dominant, largest newspa pers 
this year The Pulitzer 
May/June). But among the 
valid questions you raise, the 
one did not see whether 
fact all this concern relevant 
the broader American soci- 
ety and whether indeed that 
has message for 


American 
journalism. Does anyone out- 
side newsrooms 
really care? The is- 
sue Pulitzer con- 
centration vs. read- 
ership, for instance, 
How have the ten 
Pulitzer-dominant 


was 


general-inter- 
the past decade est newspaper. 
fared their mar- THE PULITZER GAP yet one might 
kets vs. the pene- from 
tration leaders, for your article that they never 


What are the ingredients that 
define market leaders around 
the country? 

New York Times, The Washing- 
ton Post, and The Wall Street 
Journal, suspect that al- 
low readers (true democratic 


juries) vote for newspapers, 
may find that they would 
define excellence journalism 
different ways. And wonder 
the real message this con- 
centration Pulitzer wealth is- 
that the rich get richer and 
read fewer and fewer. 
ROBERTO FABRICIO 
Key Biscayne, Florida 


About “The Pulitzer Gap”: The 
pickers looked their 
noses the New York Post even 
before Rupert Murdoch 
bought it. Murray Kempton 
wrote brilliant columns there 


for years and they ignored 

him. Then went News- 

day, did the same thing, and 

got Pulitzer about five 
minutes. 

ALAN WHITNEY 

New York 


MISSING PARTS 


Your illuminating story the 
L.A. 
May/June) had omissions sad- 
typical such 
There was not word about 


new 


pieces. 


the sports sections, photogra- 


phy, copy 

tence about 


page design. The 
aforementioned 


are essential 


most readers 


cross the minds the 
new management. 

ALEX CRUDEN 

Detroit, Michigan 


YOURS? 


So, Chicago journalists are 
concerned about their police 
department’s new 
dentialing system 
May/June), fearing that finger- 
printing and background 
checks will unnecessarily put 
their fate into the hands the 
police, violate their privacy 
and the First Amendment, 
and tool that can used 
against them the future. 
Imagine that. 

Those are arguments used 
the so-called gun-rights or- 
ganizations substituting, 
course, the Second for the 


First Amendment with lit- 
tle success the media. Now 
that the shoe being put 
the other foot, may hard 
for the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, al., not say, “We told 
you so.” 
WILLIAM DURR 
Cornwallville, New York 


MIND GAMES 


otherwise fine piece 
Robert Caro and the writing 
Master the Senate, Scott 
Sherman suddenly turns liter- 
ary critic when states: 
prose stylist, Caro not the 


same class Garry Wills, 
Norman Mailer, Talese, 
Robert Hughes, Marshall 


Frady.” What assort- 
ment writers with whom 
compare Caro prose styl- 
ist! essayist, novelist, 
journalist, cultural commen- 
tator and, yes, another biogra- 
pher. How would you com- 
pare either them with each 


other from the standpoint 


the use the English lan- 
guage? While he’s it, why 
doesn’t Sherman throw An- 
nie Dillard and V.S. Naipaul 
for comparison? 

Sherman more 
specific when compares 
Master the Senate with 


Frady’s recent biography 


Jesse Jackson, noting that “it 
helps illuminate Caro’s 
after 
spending years interviewing 
and observing Jackson, got 
know his man and, according 
Sherman, his “novelistic 
sense character enables him 
see more and delve deep- 
into his subject.” Caro, 
says Sherman, “prefers the 
Too bad for Caro 
that his subject was dead. 
CLARK 
New York, New York 


archives.” 
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Scott 
point that Marshall 
biography provides comple: 

psychological portrait 
Jackson, while Caro gives 
mostly one-dimensional depic- 
striking admission, 
The Washington Post April 
that shied away from 
“getting into the mind John- 
son.” But how else can biogra- 
pher fully understand his her 
subject, regardless whether 


that person deceased? 
UNPEACHY BEHAVIOR 


gather from the caption “Pie 
Eyed?” the photo that ac- 
companied article “The 
Lomborg File” March/ 
April issue that 
amused the fact that some 
clown, identified journal- 


ist, threw pie Lomborg. 


You should ashamed 


yourself! There’s nothing fun- 
about that sort outra- 


so-called journalist. 


geous 
should 
condemning such behavior. 
NICHOLAS KOMINUS 
Springfield, Virginia 


FACTS AND FEUDS 


his May/June profile 


Christopher Hitchens, John 
Giuffo quotes Hitchens say- 
ing that got “the facts and fig- 
ures wrong” about the bomb- 
ing the al-Shifa plant the 
Sudan, and misattributed the 
estimate Human Rights 
quoted the HRW statement 
along with all other relevant 
sources could locate precisely 
and accurately. 
that, Hitchens carefully avoids 
sole discussion print and 


Well aware 


refers instead few words 
phone interview posted 
Web site (Salon, January 
comparison between the 9/11 
atrocities and the U.S. bomb- 
ing the al-Shifa plant false. 
Here are the 


book, described the atrocities 


facts. 


July/August 2002 


9/11 “horrendous crimes” 
committed with 


and awesome cruelty 


“wickedness 
then 

added the important fact that 
what was unique about these 
horrendous crimes, regrettably, 
was not the toll, citing one mi- 
nor example the al-Shifa 
bombing, which, according 
the few reputable analyses, left 
tens thousands dead. Period. 
What Hitchens describes 
very vulgar, arithmetical, prag- 


matic war arguing” brief 
mention highly relevant 


facts that doesn’t like, with 
further comparison apart 
from his fevered imagination. 
That “very vulgar, arithmeti- 
cal” comparison outrageous 
only adopt the view that 
Africans are 
whose lives ive “no value,” 
Hegel put it. that attitude, 
and that 
from it, comparable the pur 


follow 


poseful murder thousands 


people 9/11? interesting 
question, worth pursuing, but 
only some serious context. 
agreement with Hitchens “over 
the use force stop Slobodan 
Milosev 
with second campaign ethnic 
cleansing” also inaccurate. 
have written about the topic, nev- 
mentioning Hitchens, and re- 
viewing the extensive evidence 
from official Western sources in- 
dicating 
was anticipated, led sharp es- 
calation crimes. 
NOAM 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


from moving forward 


the use force, 


beef with 
Hitchens not 


For many 
called “left” our 
Christopher 
principled disagreements ovet 
U.S. foreign about 
opportunism and selling one’s 
soul for buck. 


policy. 


object not Hitchens 
having different point 
view the roots the war 
Afghanistan. object 
characterization those like 
Noam Chomsky 
anti-American heaps 
praise unprincipled creeps 
like David Horowitz and oth- 
ers the right. 


somehow 


The difference, course, 
that the now former socialist 
Hitchens has reaped financial 
reward making war with 
the left and love with the far 
right and their far-flung media 
empire, where mo- 
rose, Clinton-hating book, 
One Left Lie To, 
ergetically promoted. 

That Giuffo even mentions 
Hitchens’s name with the late 
great Stone makes 
puke. Can you imagine Stone 
critic for far-right rag like 
American Spectator? 

Florida 


een en- 


John Giuffo responds: 
ing Chomsky’s 
Hitchens has falsely attributed 
him comparison between 
9/11 and 
the foll 
and Chomsky’s book, 
9/11: mentioned that the toll 
the 


9/11, committed with ‘wicked- 
cruelty’ 
(quoting Robert Fisk), may 
comparable the consequences 
Clinton’s bombing the al- 
Shifa plant August 1998.” 


WHAT 


readers are 


low ing y pas- 


ness and awesome 


the May/June issue, 
gave Dart the Daily Inter- 


Lake for running guest 


Nd distribution: E 
70. Postmaster: 


‘horrendous crime’ 


fought for quality 
education for their 
children? 


went jail order 
ride the public 


changed the law 
gain access 
the vote? 


has created more 
change America 
than any other 
group the last 
decades? 


America 


Putting face the 
people who are changing 
the face America. 


Resources for reporters 
and editors 
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2002 
IRE Regional 
Conference 


OCTOBER 19-2C 


The Coastal Georgia Center 
305 Martin Luther King Jr. 
Blvd. Savannah, Ga. 


Panels that touch 
every beat: 


Hot issues the South, 
election coverage, freedom 
information and open 
records, backgrounding 
individuals, investigating 
City Hall, courts, cops 
and education 


CAR classes: 


Internet, spreadsheets, 
databases, mapping, 
software 


For hotel 
reservations 


Radisson Hotel 
Historic Savannah 
912-790-7000 


(ask for the IRE room block) 


Sponsors: 


Morris Communications Corp. 
Savannah Morning News 


Register online 
www.ire.org/training/ 
call 573-882-2042 


opinion proposing four-day 
signed protest against the En- 
dangered Species Act 
support “the eviction all 
illegal 
bother contact for 
explanation why the col 

umn was run, nor did you 
present the facts objectively. 

writes that “the sole 
clue the source this ha- 
rangue was the disembodied 
byline ‘SierraTimes.com. Not 
until ten days later, via pub- 
lished letter from Christine 
Kaufmann, the research and 
policy director for the Mon- 
tana Human Rights Network 
Helena, were readers in- 
formed that SierraTimes.com 
the voice J.J. Johnson, 
leader the national militia 
movement the time the 
bombing.” 

The complaint about the 
“disembodied 
ridiculous the face it. 
would have been absurd at- 
tribute the column ques- 
tion J.J. Johnson when 
fact was unsigned opin- 
ion. And were inform 
our readers about J.J. John- 
ownership Sierra- 
Times.com part our de- 
cision run the column, 
would also need inform our 
readers about who owns The 
New York Times prior run- 
ning editorial from their 


terrorist 


byline,” is 


pages. After all, the view 


CJR, ownership more impor- 
tant than argument when 
judging the validity 
opinion. disagree, and 
Times.com byline was actually 
much more informative than 


many bylines because all 


our readers had the opportu- 
nity visit the Web site for 
themselves they had any 


questions about the source 


the commentary. 

Although Johnson not 
member our northwest 
Montana community, the 
guest column was particular- 
relevant our readers be- 


cause Operation: Restore the 


Eagle, was known, was 
joint venture between Sierra- 
and local 
Kalispell radio station, KGEZ. 
was that local radio sta 
the proposed work stop 
page that led the column 
appearing the 
editorial page, not the seven- 
year-old militia ties J.J. 
Johnson. 
agree with the opinions the 
guest column. never said 


did. Nor necessarily 


not 


agree with the opinions The 
Washington Post The New 
York Times when run 
guest column from their edi- 
torial pages. However, 
remain confident that 
sophisticated 
enough and well educated 
enough able judge 


our 


each its own merits and 

from its own individual per- 
spectives. 

FRANK MIELI 

Managing editor 

Daily InterLake 

Kalispell, Montana 


his March/April column, 
Andrew Kohut argues “The 
Problem with that assumption 
liberal media that 
for most 
bias the media not partisan 
ideological. While small 
percentage the public thinks 
news organizations favor the 
liberals, almost many think 


the press biased favor 


the conservatives; and larger 
percentage see ideological 
partisan pattern 
bias.” 

theory interest- 
ing, but seems back 
with willful misreading 
polling data. took the 
time his own Web site 
(people-press.org/reports/dis- 
find the following headline: 
MEDIA SEEN FAIR, BUT TILTING 
registered voters month be- 
fore the last election. Fifty- 


four percent those who fol 
low news very closely felt jour 
tilted 
about the same percentage 
that found pro-Democra 
tilt 1992 (52 percent) and 
1996 (59 percent). 


nalists toward Gore, 


survey included other 
interesting findings: while 
three-quarters Democrats 
thought coverage Gore was 
fair, only percent Re- 
publicans thought coverage 
respondents thought the 
dia were pulling for Gore. Re- 
publicans agreed 12. In- 
dependents agreed 28. 
Even Democrats were more 
likely say the media pulled 
for Gore than that the media 
pulled for Bush, 30. The 
percentage seeing tilt was 
percent for all respondents, 
percent for Republicans, 
percent for Democrats, and 
percent for Independents. 

these numbers are accu- 
rate then the press does have 
serious problem. Columns 
that pretend the problem 
exist may make jour- 
nalists feel better, but they 
won't make the widespread 
perception bias away. 

Editorial writer 
USA Today 
McLean, Virginia 


CLARIFICATION 


the May/June issue, Dart 
went The New York Times 
and Joel Greenberg for 
page-one report protest 
some 
against serving the West 
Bank. The report, which not- 
the powerful impact 
resistance movement among 
Israeli reservists against ser- 
vice Lebanon the 1980s, 
failed disclose 
own history Israeli sol 
dier who had gone jail 
rather than serve second 
term Lebanon. The Dart 
did not mean suggest that 
that time Greenberg had 
been journalist; fact, 
had been graduate student. 
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q 
4 
separated each side 
panse street was used 
U.N. personnel and diplo- 
TERENCE SMITH ing syndicated column then mats. hey 
for Newsday, was report- through one checkpoint, get 
date was June ing trip Amman, Jordan. out and change their license 
1967, the eve of the Instinctively, she knew that plates, and continue : , 
Six Day War between Israel was going the the other. one else 
her Arab neighbors. took way get from Amman journalists and others with 
special genius know those days valid visas were allowed 
war hazardous road trip down make the trip one-way, either 
Nasser had closed the road the Allenby way, under their own steam. 
vital straits Tiran, choking Bridge, across the River Jor- had recently arrived 
off Israel’s access the Red dan, and the treeless salem correspondent 
Sea, and ordered United Na- Judean Hills the Mandel- for The New York Times 
tions observers out the baum gate, which straddled Through Teddy heavy bags and set off across 
Gaza Strip. The stage was set the between Kollek’s office, got word the exp no-man’s land. 
for the war that would re- the Jordanian eastern part that Flora was trying tran- Pulling car 
draw the map the Middle city and the Israeli west- sit the gate Sunday evening, the Israeli side, could see 
East. But none stationed ern portion. Technically, the shortly before its scheduled this determined figure trudg- 
the area that hot, dry two nations had been closing. decided ing across the pavement. 
Sunday knew that would war since 1948. meet her. one else was sight, except 
begin the next morning. The gate ramshackle Flora had set out alone 
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the office, spokesman for Israel; 


learning question everything; the drawer, bottle whisky 


LIEL LEIBOVITZ 


ver desk the 


Affairs the Con- 


General 


Israel New York hung car- 


toon clipped from The 


New Yorker. featured ox, 
his eyes agog, his tongue stick- 
ing out his mouth im- 
possible angle. Below him, 
black letters, said, “oxy- 
moron.” put that picture 
there realizing that too, was 
spokesman 
day and journalist 
night, left-winger preaching 
the gospel Ariel Sharon’s 
right-wing government. The 
same day put the cartoon, 
drawer. double life re- 
quires potent elixir. 

Two years earlier, Octo- 
ber 1999, had arrived 
New York from Israel with 
plethora dreams, some 
money, and clue. The plan 
quickly concocted was sim- 
ple: get into journalism 
school, find job pay the 
rent. was lucky enough 
secure both, but doomed 
pay price didn’t under- 
stand the time. 

Having served the Israeli 
army non-commissioned 
officer the spokesman’s 
unit, managed get posi- 
tion press officer the Is- 


raeli Consulate, diplomatic 


job with its prestige and perks 


Leibovitz: Choices 


(free parking Manhattan!). 
Showing around spa- 
cious new office, boss, 
wiry man with hair like Bril- 
pad, barked out the job de- 
scription: 
you tell them whatever you 
need to. Show them Israel 
with human face. Toe the 
party line. Tell the truth when 
possible. Good luck.” 

soon seemed me, how- 
ever, that more than luck was 
needed. The job required 
dogmatic, preaching the 
gospel the foreign ministry. 
The journalism was strug- 
gling learn Columbia 
University, the other hand, 
pursuit fairness and 
balance. 

addition, had own 
personal politics Israeli 
citizen reckon with, adding 
additional ambiguity this 
mix. One thing that placated 
was that Israel’s govern- 
ment, then headed Ehud 


Barak, seemed determined 
make peace with the Palestin- 
ian Authority. July 2000, 
when the summit Camp 
David was announced, 
bought myself little note- 
book; needed, thought, 
write all this down, 
document this great moment 
country’s history. 

And then all went hell. 

The summit failed, result 
misguided Israeli zeal 
end age-old conflict in- 
stantaneously, and Palestin- 
ian reluctance grasp real 
opportunities through veil 
demagoguery. The Pales- 
tinians, thus, prepared for 
armed conflict, killing Is- 
raeli soldier the Gaza strip 
September even before the 
official beginning the In- 
tifada. Ariel Sharon, then the 
leader the Israeli opposi- 
tion, added fuel the fire 
with his ill-conceived visit 
the Temple Mount. Violence 


escalated, the framework 


the peace accords rapidly 
crumbling with every Pales- 
tinian suicide bomber and 
every military incur- 
sion into Palestinian territory. 
February 2001, Barak lost 
his seat Sharon, who was 
for years pariah members 
the Israeli left, myself in- 
cluded. Gradually, the daily 
briefings and talking points 
Jerusalem began addressing 
not peace but retribution, not 
coexistence but conflict. 


increasingly hectic 
work schedule, meanwhile, 
clashed with newly mint- 
journalism, and other, more 
significant, clashes soon fol- 
lowed. Shortly after the cur- 
rent round the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict began, 
presentation 
school was attending. was 
class taught renowned 
correspondent and editor fo- 
cusing covering interna- 
tional conflicts. boss 
stood and spoke Israel’s 
moral superiority. Standing 
the back the room, ex- 
amined the faces the stu- 
dents, more seasoned 
classmates. They were smil- 
ing those little disdainful 
smiles that journalists, 
later came know, reserve 
for anybody trying sell 
them particular version 
the truth. The students wast- 
boss apart: Why was Israel 
still present Palestinian 
territories? Why does Israel 
still allow the building set- 
tlements? boss had an- 
swers, clinging fiercely the 
party line. however, felt 
lightheaded: wanted 
much like them, the 
hard-driving and 
women, the Woodwards and 
the future. In- 
stead felt like little Nixon. 
was forced hide one iden- 
tity, that the assiduous 
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journalism student, defer- 
another, that the 
self-assured spokesman. 


ence to 


which five Palestinian kids, all 
members the same family, 
died from Israeli mine in- 


grew more and more 
conflicted, became detached, 
reading the news from Israel 


LEWIS 


must have shown tended for Palestinian mili- were some nation 
face. the matter?” put him hold. What Asia that knew nothing 
boss asked the way out, say? Collateral damage? and cared little tried heavily armed guards 


Those tiberals dis- 


gust you too much?” 


smiling. 


Unfortunate accident? Unin- 
tended tragedy? pressed the 


limit answers the few 
and simple truths could still 


each side, all whom were 


special alert because 


only got worse. the of- hold button again. mutter wholeheartedly: yes, the tension between the two 
fice, journalists would call with told him, It’s breaking believed that targeting inno- countries. All were 

questions, and often would heart. was obviously not cent civilians was morally rep- watching Flora. Halfway 


cringe. Now that was learning 
the journalistic credo, began 
viewing contacts 
more colleagues than 
pawns must seduce route 
able coverage for Unable 
subject colleague inten- 
tional resorted 
haiku-like answers, describing 
the situation the Middle East 
“dire, but hopeful, 
know what do,” sounding 
more and more like Yoda than 
spokesman. 
school, there were discussions 
about the importance objec- 
tivity, and felt secret iden- 
tity, 


press 


favor- 


spinning, 


own 


what the army had intended. 
We're fighting war, you 
know voice failed me; 
stared the bottle whisky 
drawer. “Write whatever 
you see fit,” told him quietly. 
“There’s nothing more can 
say you.” politics, 
ideology, views Is- 
drilled into 
arguments, and train- 
ing journalist forced 
examine each issue from 
multitude angles. had lost 
the essential quality required 
good spokesman: single- 
mindedness. 


raeli citizen wet 


Shared views with 


rehensible. 
point without delving into all 
the politics around it, without 
fellow journalists any more 
insight into the conflict. For 
me, insight meant introspec- 
tion, and that was the one 
thing that would have im- 
ploded triple identity, that 
the spokesman, the jour- 
nalist, and the human being. 
was in, they say, unten- 
able position. 

the case with many 
conflicts (save for the one 
the Middle East), resolution 
was forthcoming. was 
nearing the end jour- 


across the open space, she set 
her bags turned 
around and picked them 
the weight re-distrib- 
uted fresh arms. 

Finally, Flora stepped in- 
side the Israeli checkpoint, 
looked at tl a startled guard, 
and said “Shalom, Shalom.” 

After was processed, 
the Mandelbaum gate, the 
symbol 


dow n, 


again, 


divided Jerusa- 
lem, shut for the 
night. never reopened. 

dawn the next day, Is- 
rael launched preemptive 
strike against Egypt and 
mid-morning, King 
Jordan made 


down 


Hussein 


fateful de- 


and-white Scarlet Letter, burn- consulate colleagues. nalism studies, the three iden- cision join the fight. less 
ing skin. yarn goes, were tities had nurtured for forty-eight hours, Israeli 

this dual loyalty was Jews with least long demanded prioritization, forces swept through the 
| 


not enough induce angst, 


there was also the matter 


political views: could still 


twice many opinions. 
One colleague, modern Or- 
thodox woman with 


demanded choice. hand- 


Mandelbaum gate and across 
the no-man’s land into east- 


ern Jerusalem. They had con- 


pro- the precarious job market. 
recall father, dusty and gressive ideology, chose put the oxymoron car- the city June One 
weary, coming back from the overlook her progressiveness toon, the bottle Ballan- their first acts com- 
war Lebanon and telling soon the matter hand and other belongings memorate the unification 


thus condemning life- she was concerned, the Pales- fice like teenager leaving his and obliterate the 
time affiliation with the peace tinian violence the suicide parents’ home off his idelbaum gate. 

camp. was war ely bombers, the shooting at- own; nostalgia, anxiety, and remains place, al- 


credited Sharon’s sensibili- 


ties. 


tacks, the incitement mer- 


remorse all flooded 


though plaque and small 
museum lls the 


How, often wondered, ited forceful response, any waves. But above all felt un- reca 
could work for that man forceful response. Another hindered, ready commit period when the city was di- 
clear conscience? was more colleague, young myself the journalistic en- Flora status 


than theoretical question. 
Sometimes 
quired explaining the inex- 
plicable. One afternoon, for 
example, the phone of- 


straight out college, 
often events, 
compromise one 
day and, the light some 


was 


gruesome terrorist attack, ad- 


deavor, pursue the career 
always wanted, the one be- 
ieved in, without the burden 
party lines and spins and 
talking points. would 


the last person ever cross 
through 

Great reporters have 
instinct for the news, sixth 
sense that often puts them 


1 the gate was ensured. 


fice rang. bag was packed vocating retaliation the next. the right place the 
and was ready rush off The overall, unspoken con- right time. Flora, who died 
school, but instinctively sensus, however, seemed Liel Leibovitz, screen- June the age seventy 
picked the phone. the that when the phones ring, writer and editor for Israeli was one 
other end was one con- better not question what served press officer 
tacts, seasoned journalist preach. the Consulate General Is- Terence Smith, media corre 
working for one the New But journalist taught rael New York from July dent for The NewsHour 
York tabloids. “Hey,” said, question. Always. Every- 2000 July 2002. free- reported 
the deal with you guys thing. Everyone. Even superi- journalist, and will begin the Middle East for The 
Gaza?” was asking about ors, especially men posi- studies for Ph.D. New York Times for five years. 


event earlier that day 
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LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


New York Law 
James Goodale, ex- 
mittee Protect Journalists, se- 
verely criticized The Wall Street 
Journal for passing along 
intelligence officials hidden 
Qaeda computer files found 
Kabul, and for reporting that 
did two front-page articles. 
Goodale argued that the juxta- 
position those articles and 
the assassination the Journal 
reporter Daniel Pearl only days 
later “at least raises questions 
what extent, any, the press 
should assist the war against ter- 
rorism.” “The line between what 
the state does and what the 
press does,’ Goodale wrote, 
“should bright, not 
brighter, than the line between 
church and state.” principle 
that journalists certainly would 
endorse, but shall see, 
not always simple follow. 
The more than 1,750 Qaeda 
computer files that came into 
the possession con- 


tained communications between 


the terrorist lead- 


ers from 1997 the fall 2001 


and, among other things, re- 
markably detailed account its 
agent Abdul travels 
rael and Egypt search ter- 
rorist targets. itinerary 
matched that the would-be 
shoe bomber, Richard Reid, 
the British citizen whose alleged 
later effort blow Amer- 
ican airliner was thwarted the 
passengers and crew. offi- 
cials who reviewed the files are 
convinced that and Reid 
are the same person. 


The 
cles about the Qaeda files 
were written staff reporters 
Alan Cullison and Andrew Hig- 
gins based information stored 
two computers that had been 
looted from abandoned 
Qaeda office. The computer 
wound the hands local 
dealer who sold them for $1,100 
Cullison, who was the mar- 
ket for laptop because his own 
had been destroyed when 
Northern Alliance truck which 
was riding overturned 

Seven days after the second 
Journal article appeared, Pearl, 
who had been investigating the 
connection between the alleged 


shoe bomber and Qaeda, was 


kidnapped and later killed 
terrorists. His assassins claimed 
they kidnapped him because 
was CIA agent, claim entirely 
without foundation. But 
the rub. Several years ago, the 
CIA admitted that used willing 
journalists its agents the 
cold war. Worse, the late 
William Colby, CIA director, 
once confided reporter 
friend mine, Stanley Karnow, 
that several major news organi- 
zations actually were complicit 
helping the CIA plant agents 
posing reporters their over- 
seas bureaus. this day, the CIA 
has refused make clear that 
longer uses reporters 
agents agents posing re- 
porters, practice that not only 
endangers the credibility the 
press but also puts U.S. journal- 
ists like Pearl risk. 

asked the managing 
editor, Paul Steiger, why the 
newspaper decided give gov- 
ernment officials the computer 
files and public with the fact 


Files Found 


Computer 
Chilling Array 


that had. said that 

they needed confirma- 
tion that the files 
legitimate, 
hoped the government 
could help them get the 
encrypted files more quickly, 
case the files contained 
plans for another terrorist 
attack. “If could not de- 
code them time and at- 
tacks were carried out suc- 
cessfully,’ Steiger said, “we 
could never look ourselves 
the mirror again.” 

Steiger said was con- 
cerned the time about re- 
maining independent from the 
government, but not about pos- 

sible retribution against his staff. 
“We realized the information 
our possession had the potential 
very serious,” said. “We 
decided the risk was sufficiently 
great make contacting gov- 
ernment officials not only ap- 
propriate but also necessary.’ 
Steiger concedes that “it pos- 
sible, though extremely doubt- 
ful” that Pearl was killed because 
the Journal stories. “More 
likely was simply because 
was American and journalist 
But our job publish 
what important.” 

his Law Journal column, 
Goodale concluded that The 

Wall Street Journal had real 
need share the Qaeda 
files with government officials, 
because, like the Pentagon Pa- 
pers, the files were merely dat- 
“reference indi- 
cating where Qaeda had 
been and what had done, 
rather than current information 
that could affect public safety 
military operations. 

After hearing expla- 


Terror Tour 
How Qaeda Agent 
Attack Sites 
Israel and Egypt 


Qaeda Memos 


Account Kabul Computer 


Matches Travels Reid. 
The 


Photographing Tall Buildings 


nation, Goodale former 
general counsel for The New 
York Times and key supporter 
its decision publish the 
Pentagon Papers did not 
change his mind. e-mailed 
me, “If the was worried 
there might plans the com- 
puter they should have turned 
over the government and for- 
gotten about it. matter what, 
they should not have published 
that they cooperated with the 
will say flat out 
what the did detrimental 
the safety U.S. journalists 
abroad.” 

this case, stand with 
Steiger. Concern for reporters’ 
safety, vital must be, can- 
not trump the need report 
critically important story. 
Steiger and his colleagues asked 
themselves the right questions 
and made the tough decision 
publish, including the decision 
reveal that government offi- 
cials reviewed the material and 
verified its authenticity. 
journalist wants freely turn 
over information the govern- 
ment. But the “bright line” that 
separates press and state can 
times terribly pale and fuzzy. 


Grossman former president 
PBS and NBC News. 
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RADIO: THE ROOKIES 


the best jour- 
New 
public radio sta- 
tion, being done 
bunch rookies. Radio 
Rookies 
three-year-old workshop 
program that trains inner- 
city teens report their 
own lives. Listen: 
Jesus Gonzales: there lot 
gunshots going out like the 
neighborhood? Because you live 
the Bushwick community. 
Chaos: Back the day when 
was growing up, there used 
be. There was somebody get- 
ting shot every day. calmed 
down, but it’s getting ready 
start back again... 
Gonzales: You know couple 
people that sell guns? 
Chaos: sell guns. 
Gonzales: You sell guns? 
Chaos: Yeah, sell guns. 
lot guns. 
From “Guns,” Jesus 
Gonzalez, fifteen 


Janesse Nieves: Well, you can 

get clean and, you know, get 

other jobs. 

Janesse’s dad: You think I’m dirty? 

Janesse: No, don’t mean... 

Okay, that’s the wrong word. 

sorry. 

Dad: The way look? The way 

dress? The shirt, the pants? 

Janesse: No, no. 

Dad: Eh? 

Janesse: I’m talking about you 

doing drugs and thinking it’s 

okay. 

Dad: What you mean it’s 

okay, thinking it’s okay? 

Janesse: mean... 

Dad: how feel. 

From “Heroin” Janesse 
Nieves, seventeen 


“These are stories you 


commission out news- 
room,” says Dean Cappello, 


2002 


vice president pro- 


gramming WNYC. And 
the radio world taking no- 
tice. The rookies rake 
awards, sometimes adult 


categories, like the Robert 


Kennedy prize for domestic 


radio reporting the disad- 
vantaged that they picked 
May, Nieves’s second 
place documentaries last 
fall Third Coast, Chicago 
Public Radio contest. Czerina 
Patel, who produces Radio 
Rookies, says that number 
individuals and groups 
have sought her advice 
starting similar programs. 
Radio Rookies started 
with 1999 workshop 


Harlem, the brainchild 


Marianne McCune, who was 
free-lancing for WNYC the 
time. McCune, now staff re- 
porter the station, learned 


that the Columbia University 


was empty during vacations, 
and she convinced Cappello 
and the school let her teach 
city kids often from poor 
and minority neighborhoods 
express themselves 
through radio. 

Cappello was amazed 


the quality the final prod- 


uct, and agreed air five 


the six completed pieces. Lis- 
teners responded, and since 
then there have been five oth- 


workshops, one each 
borough the city, and 
WNYC has broadcast twenty- 
two additional stories. The 
kids have reported on, among 
other things, religion, graffiti, 
crime, suicide, national iden- 
tity, Down Syndrome, all 
from the intimate vantage 
point their own lives. 

Karla Saavedra, eigh- 
from Mexico City, proud 
the recognition, but what re- 
ally lights her eyes describ- 
ing the reaction home. “My 
whole class listened together,” 
grins the cheery Saavedra, 
whose eight-minute piece, 
“English,” detailed her strug- 
gles learn English after 
one her family could com- 
municate with 911 opera- 
tor. “They say, Congratula- 
tions, you're putting Bush- 
wick here.” 

The program runs 
about $85,000 year from 
the Open Society Institute 
and other grants, and over- 
head support from WNYC. 
But the most crucial invest- 
ment the teachers’ time 
and effort. Patel, McCune, 
and handful volunteers 
from WNYC and elsewhere 
spend hours with the rook- 
ies, whom they screen for 
dedication and interest from 
applications filed the sta- 


‘ia! 
TH 
In Mar 1001 WNY' 
eral of its fledglin; 


tion’s Web site and 
community groups. 
rookies their own 


and record- 
ing, and they edit their 

Sometimes 
mentor (each student as- 
signed producer 


comes along for important 


one) or 


interview, when Jiovan “Big 
Ortiz tried ask Presi- 
dent Bush 
would affect Ortiz’s family 
the Bronx. The final mixing 
usually done WNYC staff. 
Training new wave 


1OW Nis policies 


poor and minority journal- 
ists isn’t necessarily the goal. 
Rather, McCune, it’s 
“getting young people real- 
ize that things that matter 
them are important enough 
communicate other 
people.” story like Janesse 


Nieves’s “Heroin” resonates 


Says 


not only through the dramat- 
confrontation with her ad- 
dict father, but through her 
narration: “After all that, like 
nothing happened, Papi told 
some cookies. But 
have the Such potent 
lines are often distilled from 
conversations with editor, 
when, McCune says, “They 
blurt out perfect radio sen- 
tence, and say, ‘Write that 
down!” 


Ariel Hart 
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HISTORY: REPORTER REMEMBERED 


gives some hint why 
ored him. 1961, when 
= 4 
was sent the trial 
the war criminal Adolf 
Eichmann Jerusalem, 
his family’s lawyer 
him Dr. Robert Ser- 


the historical plaque de- 

partment, reporters get 

little respect. When local 

kids take off for the big 
time, hometowns incline 
forget them. 

Hawley, Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, proud its journalist 
son. July part the 
175th anniversary its nam- 
ing, this town 1,500 will 
place plate 824 Church 
Street, where Homer Bigart 
grew up. Bigart began his career 
copyboy the New York 
Herald Tribune 1927 and 
earned two Pulitzers there 
for war 
World War and Korea 
well the first George Polk 
Award, before moving The 
New York Times 1955. For 
thirty years there was virtually 
war, from Gaza Teguci- 
galpa, that did not see. 

Bigart was admired 
newspaper circles and his in- 
fluence wide for someone 
who wrote only for newsprint. 
Malcolm Browne, David 
berstam, and Neil Sheehan, 
who came fame young 


reporters Vietnam, ac- 


knowledge that they 
struggled follow his 
example skepticism 
and persistence. Re- 
porters love look like 
experts, but Bigart was 
never reluctant keep 
questions. 

happens, twelve 
years after his death, 
letter from Germany 
that arrived this spring 


counsel. won him 
coveted interview. Eu- 
gene Glantz, mem- 
ber the Hawley Anniversary 


Committee, wrote Germany 


pursue this old link. 

got response from 
Dieter Wechtenbruch, who 
had assisted Servatius the 
trial that the world was watch- 
ing many years ago. Wecht- 
enbruch noted, among other 
things, that Bigart, instead 
asking why Servatius “was de- 
fending mass murderer 
most journalists did” want- 
discuss subtle details 
legal strategy. was easy 
compare Bigart with other 
journalists, Wechtenbruch 
wrote, saying the differences 
might explain his own esteem 
“for man who was true and 
just, severe without being of- 
fensive and friendly without 
being condescending,” 

“It the German 
lawyer wrote, “that young men 
sometimes their lives meet 
older men who show them the 
right way. Homer Bigart cer- 
tainly one the few met.” 

the memorial depart- 
ment, this probably better 
than plaque. 

Betsy Wade 


THE BRACKET BLUES 


ning the show] with these 
kinds stories” now, Rather 
quote needs that much help 
(this one why bother 
quote all? 

Some bracketing just does- 
n't make sense: “They started 
calling Duke because 
wear No. [Duke old 
number],” said Piercy. Just end 
the quoted matter “4” and 
tell the rest. 

Most importantly, bracket- 
ing lazy kind stenog- 
raphy. that regard soul- 
mate that other hallmark 
bad journalistic writing, the 
stringing-together words 
before name January/ 
February 2000; “False Titles, 
etc.” the Web). Both are 
abdications our duty 
write English sentences. 
deadline? time write? 
Try. could become habit. 

Evan Jenkins 


lot more about 


when excerpting 
blurbs and pull-quotes, brack- 
eting material inside quota- 
tions is, not put too fine 
point it, abomination. 

Genuinely good quotes are 
mangled bracketing: “Our 
prisons are full [those who 
were] abused children,” 
said. Clunk. The story had al- 
ready set the quote ade- 
quately, but hadn't, 
phrase before the quote, not 
that awful hiccup inside it, 
was the solution. (Explana- 
tions can also come after 
quotes, course.) 

Bracketing can puzzle read- 
ers and even make them sus- 
picious (what did that guy re- 
ally say?): read about 
teams getting competitive 
[by signing] other players,” 
said. guess. 

Bracketing assaults the ear, 
making for agonizing reading: 
“No one among the big three 


writing 


[networks] would run this Language Corner Web 
long the iop [the site, 

TECHNOLOGY CORNER 


Here are three useful resources worth bookmarking: 
DISTANCE CALCULATOR 
youre looking calculate distances between 
major cities, you should start with this handy 
ool, from Bali Online, Indonesian portal. Put 
two cities and will tell you the distance be- 
tween them. Works well for U.S. cities, well 
about 500 others outside the U.S. 
PHONE NUMBER FINDER 
looking for international phone numbers, visit this 
Swedish-based site. Pick country and you will taken list 
online phone directories. U.S. newsroom and 
need contact someone overseas, this the best place start. 
CONVERTING NUMBERS 
you want convert units measure (say, kilometers miles) 
currencies, this site excellent place find conversion 
guides. You will find help with more than 30,000 conversions. 
Sreenath Sreenivasan 
Sreenath Sreenivasan (sree@sree.net), who teaches new media 
Columbia, offers his tips for journalists www.sree.net. 
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CUBA: WAITING FOR FINALE 


very six months so, 
the few American 
Havana, gets call from her 
editors. rumor again 
sweeping through the Mia- 
community Cuban 
expatriates: Fidel Castro 
dead. Bauza, reporter for 
South Florida Sun-Sentinel 
and the Tribune chain, 
checks out. It’s not true 
again. 

For the four American 
media organizations with 
permanent offices Cuba 
The Associated Press, 
CNN, The Dallas Morning 
News, and Tribune Compa- 
the main job often 
seems keeping their 
fingers close Castro’s 
pulse possible. “There 
Bauza says. “It’s very much 
something I’m aware of.” 

But even she says that, 
immediately 
other American reporters 
the island. Cuba 
country great stories. 
not sitting 
our 
thumbs waiting for the big 
man the sky,” Bauza 


Says. 

Still, CNN’s Lucia New- 
man says she once had 
jump her car and drive 
twelve hours, from one end 
the country the other, 
check out Castro’s health 
once again, she often has 
over the last five years. Cas- 
tro was fine. 

All the Cuba reporters 
remember June last year, 
when Castro apparently 
fainted and 
from the stage two hours 
into speech. “People were 
says Anita Snow, 
who has been the AP’s 
Cuban correspondent since 
1998. “It’s the first time 
showed physical vulnerabil- 


ity.” Reporters saw Cubans 
stumbling out 
houses sobbing. 
could almost hear the 
cheers from Miami. 

May Castro gave, for 
him, relatively short forty- 
five-minute speech the 
hundreds thousands gath- 
ered Revolution Square 
for the annual May Day rally. 
Even the broiling sun, 
Castro, 
looked fit. And later that 
month, when Jimmy Carter 
came visit, Castro’s energy 
appeared undimmed. 

Cubans like talk and 
like complain. About 
meat the bodega. About 
housing problems. About 
long lines for the bus. 
About the 
queo (sanctions). But when 
comes politics, they of- 
ten quiet. This espe- 
cially true when comes 
imagining future without 
Castro, who has led the 
country since 1959. fact, 
they like say 
“death” and “Castro” the 
same sentence. “They say, 
‘when Fidel ceases exist 
says Tracey 
Eaton, correspondent for 
The Dallas Morning News. 
“Or, the ‘biological solu- 

Reporters the Cuba 
beat say editors and pro- 
ducers don’t seem hun- 
gry for their stories they 
did few years ago, when 
twenty-eight years out 
the cold. But every newspa- 
per has plan place 
deal with the ultimate big 
story Castro’s death and 
the aftermath. 

They all decline reveal 
any details, 
Bauza, 
outlines her plan: pick 
the phone,” she laughs, 
“and say, ‘Send 

Alina Tugend 


WORDS: HOW THE WEST WAS SPUN 


day devoted celebrating what President Bush called “an 
entirely new relationship” with Russia, and President Vladimir 
Putin signed treaty today commit their nations the most 
dramatic nuclear arms cuts decades. 

The New York Times, May 


gilded Kremlin hall, President Bush and President Vladimir 
Putin Russia signed agreements today sharply reducing their 
nuclear arsenals from the peaks the Cold War... 

The Washington Post, May 


Now Moscow, where President Bush and Russian Presiden 
Vladimir Putin signed landmark treaty today, calling for the 
largest reduction ever their countries’ nuclear arsenals. 

CNN Live Today, May 


May, with six months U.S.-Russian arms control negoti- 
ations nearly complete, Bush administration officials began 
describing the proposed treaty language that arguably con- 
veyed much greater sense achievement than the treaty de- 
served. Much the major media went along for the ride. 

Previously officials had explained that the treaty would re- 
quire the transfer thousands strategic nuclear warheads 
off “operationally deployed” active status, and presumably 
into storage. But then administration officials led Presi- 
dent Bush when announced the coming agreement May 
began saying simply that the pact would “cut” 
the warheads from the arsenal. 

The substance the proposed text, though, had not 
changed. Unlike previous nuclear arms treaties, the proposed 
text does not require that anything destroyed, U.S. officials 
said. The United States and Russia could still have 2012 the 
6,000 warheads and associated delivery systems (missiles, sub- 
marines, and bombers) they say each possesses today. This 
point that most media did eventually explain, but only num- 
ber paragraphs down from their leads. 

For the most part, only the experts took note. “When even 
The New York Times gets wrong, you know there deep con- 
fusion about the arms control treaty,” wrote the arms control 
expert Joseph Cirincione, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 


David Ruppe 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


KENS-TV, the CBS affiliate San Antonio, reporter 
Bridget Smith’s sweeps-week news story about “mir- 
acle” anti-wrinkle cream included the price the product, 
local phone number for ordering, reassurance the anchor 
about its safety and efficacy, and further details its sole San 
Antonio distributor, one Jennifer McCabe. McCabe, turns 
out, works for KENS producer/director commercial pro- 


duction and engaged the newscast’s executive producer. 
The San Antonio Express-News asked the news director, Tom 
Doerr, comment the apparent conflict. Replied Doerr 
smoothly, don’t see ethical problem.” 

WMAQ-TV, the NBC owned-and-operated station 

the five o-clock Thursday newscast, has been delivering features 
local restaurants. Lissner the owner and publisher 
guide local restaurants that advertise his publication (in the 
form menus). reported Robert Feder, media critic for 
the Chicago Sun-Times, WMAQ bosses found nothing unpalat- 
able Lissner’s double role. actually told that can 
any restaurant want,’ Lissner told Feder. not told 


THE USES PUBLICITY 


When The Virginian- 


Pilot received 


Chicago, Dave Lissner, flanked the two anchors 


ADVENTURES IDEA-OLOGY 


big bold idea put forward 
‘The Ideas Industry” column 


the ABC affiliate Charleston, South 


Carolina, reporter Jill Miller was covering state pol- 
itics while serving president the East Cooper Republi- 
can Women’s Club. Asked about the appearance conflict 
interest, the general manager the time, Steve Brock, 
told the city’s Post and Courier November that saw 
problem. “Everybody’s biased,” said. 


appears that when WRAL, the CBS 
affiliate Raleigh, North Carolina, fired Renee 
McCoy, the longtime anchor the early-morning and 
noon newscasts, did the right thing for the wrong rea- 
sons. According story published the Raleigh News 
Observer, McCoy, single mother, had asked for and 
been given lighter workload have more time with her 
young daughter, and much her surprise, when contract 
renewal came up, management had complied big time. 
But not worry. Although McCoy, well the News 
Observer reporter, kept the story’s focus “the larger 
issue” her job loss namely, the conflict between job 
and family readers also learned, only incidentally, 
that McCoy would now expanding her already-estab- 
lished public relations business, which, among other 
things, the anchor had been coaching newsmakers deal- 
ing with the news media. 


Hahn doubt favors well the 
all-too-common practice omit- 
ting from the bios outside op-ed writers 
the political orientation the 
named groups they represent. March 


kit about “Precious Cargo,” 
upcoming PBS documentary 


about the first generation 


Vietnamese adoptees, which 
were featured two local resi- 
dents who had met and fallen 
love trip their home- 
land sponsored the agency 
that decades ago had brought 
them infants America, the 
paper didn’t review the docu- 
mentary the publicists had 
hoped. Instead, The Virginian- 
Pilot ran front-page article 
rehearsing the tale the “Pre- 
cious Cargo” newlyweds with 
reference all the pro- 
gram or, for that matter, its 
producer, Janet Gardner, whom 
The Virginian-Pilot reporter 
had interviewed length. The 
paper did, however, make use 
one the still photos 
included the press kit. 


the March Washington Post came from 
the mouth Robert Hahn, identified 
director the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute-Brookings Joint Center for Regulatory 
Studies: since “full” disclosure conflicts 
interest never really possible, Hahn’s 
argument went, the press should abandon 
the attempt and concentrate source’s 
expertise rather than his funding. For 
the Ideas Industry columnists Richard 
Morin and Claudia Deane, was idea 
whose time had clearly come. Readers were 
given nary word about the generous 
funding Hahn’s Regulatory Studies Cen- 
ter Arthur Andersen, Deloitte Touche, 
Ernst Young, and PriceWaterhouseCoop- 
ers, well State Farm, Air, Edison 
Mission Energy, and other entities that 
have vested interest opposing industry 
regulation. 


piece The Bergen Record, for example, 
lauding the benefits humanity “cheap 
fossil-burning fuels) while dis- 
missing pollution threats public health, 
and another the June Des Moines 
Register, why the proposed Kyoto pact 
would mean “all pain, gain,” the writer 
was identified follows: “Tom Randall 
directs environmental programs the John 
McGovern Center for Environmental and 
Regulatory Affairs the National Center for 
Public Policy Research.” Both papers also 
noted that “This piece was distributed 
the Knight Ridder/Tribune News Service.” 
What the left out that the NCPPR 
exists bring public opinion around the 
conservative view and that, among 
described environmental missions, “the col- 
lection and promotion regulatory horror 
stories” counted key. 


Laurels written Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy executive editor. Nominations may 
addressed her mail, phone (212-854-1887), e-mail 
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THE JENIN STORY 


With Yasir Arafat charging that during the battle 
Jenin, the West Bank camp that home 13,000 Pales- 


tinian refugees and reputed training ground for ter- 
rorists, Israeli forces had committed “massacre” more than 
500 innocents; with Israeli denials noted dutifully unpersua- 
sively; with much the British press embracing Israel’s guilt 
established fact; with the United Nations preparing investi- 
gation team whose political sympathies ensured that its 
conclusions would challenged amid all this confounding 
din, what was the world believe? Enter the independent U.S. 
news media, fact-finding mission their own. Touring 
the camp soon Israel deemed safe, American 
filed crucial and credible accounts what they saw and 
heard and smelled. The Boston Globe, for example, Charles 
Radin and Dan Ephron, after interviewing teenage Palestinian 
fighters, leader Islamic Jihad, elc man whose home 
was the center the fighting, and other residents the 
camp who were present during the battle, concluded that “in 
contrast with allegations some Palestinians and Amnesty 
International investigators ... women and children were able 
evacuate the camp before the climactic battle began.” the 
headline over their page-one story put it, CLAIMS MASSACRI 


ROSE GARDENS HERE 


It’s sad, familiar story, our inhuman treatment 


told again? Does still have the power shock? And, 
even does, will any good? The answer, shown Clif- 
ford Levy’s ineffaceable report The New York Times, yes 
and yes and yes. The yearlong investigation the so- 
called adult-home system system that today “serves” 15,000 
resident-patients and costs $600 million year taxpayer dol- 
lars run Levy’s three-part series, Broken Homes (April 28- 
30) made disturbingly clear that the mostly for-profit homes are 
least bad the snake pits the psychiatric hospitals they 
were designed replace, and some ways arguably worse. 


Based three dozen visits the most troubled adult homes 


New York City, hundreds interviews, and examination 


thousands pages records, Levy’s probe exposed system 
which illiterate aides dispense complex medications, wantonly 
neglected patients throw from windows, unwitting 
residents are put under the knife for unneeded eye and prostate 
surgeries solely for the collection Medicare-M dollars, 
and deaths natural otherwise unnoticed, unrecorded, and 
unquestioned. Before the ink the series was dry, federal pros- 
ecutors began investigate, the health department pledg 
reform, the Pataki administration hired consultant improve 
inspection, and his Democratic rivals had new issue seize 
New York’s gubernatorial race. 
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Newsday, describing his “daylong journey 
bullet-scarred alleys, staircases through rockets, 
and disemboweled houses” and recounting his numerous inter 
views with Palestinian residents, that there was, 
the headline summed up, SIGN MASSACRE JENIN CAMP. 
Unsparing the details devastation and destruction, corre- 
spondents for other U.S. news outlets reached the same conclu- 
sion: not deliberate, cold-blooded murder hundreds, but 
loss battle dozens. that point, least, Arafat and 
Sharon finally agreed. 

(Only rarely, course, does the truth about events the 
Middle East lend itself such quantification; the more ordi- 
nary burden responsible journalism furnishing 
reportage free subtly subjective weight. insight- 
ful account the siege the Church Nativity Bethle- 
hem, for instance (cover story, May 20), included the perspec- 
tives Palestinian militant, Israeli Franciscan 
priest, and teenage bystander. contrast, photo essay 


Carolyn Cole the only photograph- 


Time (also May 
get inside showed nothing but trapped, suffering 
Palestinians. “Tired and hun- 
“Nothing do”; “All alone.” men sent abroad were 
heartbroken,” ran the largest blurb the 
“They sacrificed 


ample captions: “Wounded” 


eight-page spread. 


IRON PRINCIPLES Hyundai, Thermacare, and 
Palm, most sporting the tour 
logo and none the section 
Dis gest editor, the nia Golf Di ge st bosses of pl ins for 
azine has taken more similar section Septem- 
stance its coverage the Weathers, senior 
PGA Tour. brought editor the magazine, quit. 
parent company, story, 
Publication, also owns Golf Digest spokesman insist- 
} t 
Digest), the magazine recently that 
signed media sponsor promise our int 


tes 
the arrangement for the tour sug- 


would not com- 


but 


that allows other sponsors otherwise. “We dis- 
place Golf what content would 
talk” sections way satis- and they did it,” told 
fying their advertising the trying 
tions the tour. March, come with editorial con- 
just such section had, much tent that puts our players 
the staff’s dismay, appeared light.” the day the 


Golf Digest nine story broke Golf 


half pages the hobbies announced that its 
PGAT stars and nine ads “tour talk” section 
Waterhouse, Starwood Hotels, advertorial. 
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UNTIL THE PRESIDENTS CLEAN LOGO BURNING FINAL 


TUCKER ELLIS 
Pittsburgh, January 2020 


intended joke, the infoterrorist attack that interfered with last week’s White House 


special was laughing matter. The old Flash Gordon sequence that kept interrupt- 


ing the Defense Department’s beautiful “Ballet Lasers” was insult our men and women 


under fire, while the laugh track that drowned out the presidential chaplain’s benediction made 

mockery everything this nation stands for. The president himself was right when observed, his 
annual press conference two days later, “Make mistake: their antics were not funny, and they will 
not stand.” Carried out with chilling competence, the attack showed how capable our homegrown info- 
terrorists have become. According Security Service officers, the Media Liberation Front (MLF) the 
group that claimed responsibility for the attack lethal new alliance old enemies. Predictably, 
the MLF includes leftist groups that have opposed the Company™ since was chartered thirteen years 
ago: Strike Two, the DuBoyz Club, the Sons Ida Tarbell (SIT), and Causa Nueva. Surprisingly, 
that network has been joined anti-Company™ groups the ultra-right outfits like the Liddites, 
Killbox, Southern Comfort, and the Zenger League. The merger worries law enforcement agencies 
throughout the administration. got squash them all like bugs,” Attorney General Ann Coulter 


said Friday, “or chew right through the fabric our great republic.” 


Today, short, face the gravest challenge our national security since the Cable Riots 2009. 
But while must crack down, also have win the hearts and minds those who heed the info- 
terrorists out ignorance. must reach out especially the young, who have idea what life was 
like before the Company™ transformed it. help them appreciate today’s advantages, all young Ameri- 
cans must learn the story the Company™, and how made “TV worth living Thus, this special 
historical report the 2020 anniversary issue Company™ Journalism Review Tucker Ellis, the Sil- 


vio Berlusconi Professor Commercial Policy Carnegie Mellon Lockheed Martin University. 
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What Consolidation Proceeds Its Logical Endpoint? 


& 


TOO MUCH “NEWS 
Not long 


ours was often boring and depressing 


life this great land 


because the news was always bad and 
there was way too much it. News was 
hard understand, and, invariably, 

bad. Bad news overran and 
radio, and filled the nation’s major 
magazines and what were known 
After Microsoft absorbed 
most the Internet 2005, the online 
universe was filled with news, since any 
malcontent 
open his own site. 


cyber-terrorist could 
(The 
“Clean initiative fix that 
problem did not begin until 2006.) Be- 
reforms, all our 
media churned out much the same un- 
healthy diet economics, foreign af- 


fore the Company’s™ 


fairs, “environmental” matters, politics, 
and other subjects that just be- 
long television. 

There were few bright spots amid 
the gloom and doom expanding cov- 


erage new movies and shows, big 


concerts and celebrities; fair amount 


useful product information; now and 


then riveting sex scandal, such 
enjoy day after day Company™ pro- 


and, whenever possible, the 


2002 


BACK THEN ANYONE COULD QUALIFY 
AJOURNALIST. THAT WAS BEFORE CAMERON 
DIAZ BECAME CORRESPONDENT. 


TWINS BED 


2015- EXCELLENT THINGS THAT REALL 


MATTER US: HYPER-LOTTO, NEW FOOD PRODUCTS, 
U.S. MILITARY VICTORIES AND SEX SCANDALS. 


sort thrilling footage that now get 
the six Disaster Channels. But such 
“news use” 


than the rule 


was the exception rather 
bad news was redundant 
was excessive symptom the anar- 
chy that ruled before the : 
cleaned the nation’s act. 


Company 


Incredibly, the media had many own- 
ers prior the new millennium. re- 
cently 1960, for instance, U.S. cities 
each had several “papers,” stations, 
and radio stations most them 
owned locally, and all them produc- 
ing their own news! The national scene 

inefficient, 
separate networks, well 
national daily 


three national weekly “news- 


was just with fewer 
than three 
three major 


7in 
magazines, 


newspa- 


radio was continen- 
eting firms. Al- 
though the situation improve 
with the passage the Telecommunica- 
tions Act 
twenty-first century the were still 
)2, for exam- 
both and cable 


tal hodge -podge comp 


96, the first years the 
absurdly balkanized. 20( 
ple, 
was largely dominated five different 
corporations, with various other inter- 
ests owning major this network 
that “station grot 


were mostly 


me hal 
owned some half-dozen separat 
companies. 
Only radio sound model 


for the future. 2002 two companie 
and Viacom, 


third all revenu 


hanr 
Channel 
and 


could bring little order the national 


nearly 


radio 


programming. 


two corporations merged 
? 

003.) Otherwise, 

although there were some hope- 


ful portents reform. 2001, the Fed 


eral Communications Commission 
FCC) voted review those regulations 
that kept the system inefficient. 2003, 
the FCC got rid them, and then, 
2004, Congress got rid the FCC 

murky 


whose nission (“to serve the 


iblic interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity”) had been declared unconstitution- 


Despite such helpful steps, the media 


the 


remained pretty sorry shape. 2002, 
amazingly, there were still simultaneous 
nightly newscasts ABC, NBC, and 


there had been for decades. The 


monition 
New 
sity and author Bush Dyslexicon: 


sor of media stu York Univer- 


Observations National Disorder. 


2018- EVERY NEWS REPORT THAT HELPS SELL 
ANYTHING BOOST FOR OUR ECONOMY. 


drain resources continued until 2004, 
when the networks finally dropped their 
evening newscasts altogether. 


That joint cancellation led directly 


high-level talks about “the Final Merg- 
which would “make the news make 
fiduciary 


some sense for 


Michael Powell, president the Ford 


Foundation, put the spring 2006. 
The following year, the government al- 
lowed the last four remaining media cor- 
porations AOL/Time Warner/Sony/ 
Liberty/Vivendi, 
mann/Gannett, Corp/AT&T/ 
Comcast/Knight Ridder/Viacom/Clear 
Channel, and Microsoft/The New York 
Times/Washington Post/Dow Jones 
converge into the Company™, which 
absorbed the old and radio networks, 
“station 


“newsmagazines” (and every other mag- 


News 


azine) well sports teams, cable 


systems, movie studios, record labels, In- 
ternet search engines, theater chains, and 
book publishers, among other cultural 
enterprises, including multiplexes, con- 
cert halls, arenas, stadiums, and ticket 
services (and, since just last year, adver- 
tising agencies). 

The deal was universally applauded. 
“If anybody against this move,” joked 
Company™ Lachlan Murdoch, “it’s 
news me!” 


NEW PRIORITIES 


For years, the networks had been trying 


put their news shows the black 
slashing budgets the bone, while mix- 
ing such popular material serial 


murder, satanic cults, Bill Clinton’s 


and 


IN-TIME, 
BEV 


CAR KEYS- 
BLACK 


RDROLET 


FACIAL TUCK) 


FIBER CONTENT: 
30% DACRON 
10% RAYON 

MORON 


NEWS: VIEWERS POINT 


BARTENDERS 


BLOOD ALCOHOL 
LEVEL: 3.5 


STAIN TYPE: 
UNKNOWN 


AND CLICK FOR POP-UP 


crimes, and other topics great interest 
Americans. was smart approach, 
and would have worked the networks 
also felt obliged, 
“corporate crimes,” 
and other money-losers. 
The Company™ did not repeat that 
error. dropped those subjects that had 
pulled low numbers the focus groups 
what Derek, head the National 
Endowment for Democracy, 


sometimes, 


cover foreign news, 


called 


“They Had Kidding 
But They 
Nostalgi-Classics: Vol. 
“The Network News” 
with Dennis Miller 
DVD $89.95 
Pay-per-view $29.95 
1-888-GET-HAHA 
www. bigtimefunny.com 


“news for losers.” And instead merely 
cutting its news budgets further, the 
company got rid them entirely, as- 
signing news production its Movie 
Wing™, whose employees possessed the 
skill load the news with thrills, laughs, 
smart pacing, patriotic themes, hot 
babes, and satisfying endings. That step 
made perfect economic sense. 

now, course, all come 
expect excellent coverage the things 
that really matter Hyper-Lotto, 
new food products, U.S. military victo- 
ries, sex scandals, and the latest episodes 
Most cannot recall the vast 


and Tom Brokaw, 


wasteland that was with its 
confusing and irrelevant accounts, its 
slow and talky style. 2000, for exam- 
ple, the average sound-bite was 


news, 


2 


onds long enough for complex sen- 


tence long jingle. Today’s average 
sound-bite pithy 1.3. Sometimes 
simple grunt snicker makes the point. 


Those who bash the Company™ 
today should get DVD of, say, ABC 


World News Tonight, and try 
awake through half it. 

They should also get look whom 
the networks used put before the 
cameras report the news. How they 
expected normal people keep tuning 
news programs back then quite 
the mystery. Old guys like Dan Rather 
fat guys, even women 
over forty seems that anyone back 
then could qualify journalist. 
This was before the 
recruit anchors and 
porters from entertainment spheres 
policy that started when hired 
Kim, N’Sync, and Cameron Diaz cor- 
respondents the venerable news- 
magazine show, Fifteen Minutes™. 


TAKING CARE 
BUSINESS 


But thanks the Company’s™ 


wise 


decision re- 


reforms, 


the news was more than just lot 


pretty faces. also consistent 


money-maker, now that the people run- 


was 


ning knew how make the most 


what they had. the pre-Company™ 
era, some journalists thought that mar- 


keting and journalism were odds. 
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“Let’s roll with 
Zombinal™ 
Roche Searle Pfizer™ 


Some years went before the news was 
properly commercialized. 

course, interactivity helped. 
blessing that the young not appre- 


ciate, since they have memory the 
days when viewers just click 


the anchor’s necktie nose-ring 


find out where purchase one 
just like it. 

The Company™ fully grasped the 
need for synergistic cross-promotion 


practice that had been condemned 


critics who did not appreciate its 
economic value. 2000, for example, 
there was much purist carping when 
the pets.com sock puppet did some 
comic turns certain ABC news pro- 
grams (Disney then owned both that 
network and piece pets.com) 
Today there are critics left whine 
about such enlightened self-advertise- 
ment. Every news report, special docu- 
mentary, candid interv 
(they once ran 
views!) that helps sell any movie, 
show, CD, 


book, 


positive 


review negative re- 


it’s online off-, 
our economy. From such quiet team- 
work everybody benefits. The Compa- 


ny™ collects for minute air- 


Look Like Reporter! 


Stop the presses with Christina 
pplegate’s new Extra™ line 
smart cosmetics. Get that story 
while you’re hot with just the 
right sun block, lip gloss, blush, eye 
shadow, and mascara with 
fragrances match the mood, 
wherever the investigation 
takes you! 


Some animal testing 
Use your own risk 


Lauren-Clarins™ 
Available all drugstores and 
beauty 
1-888-NEWSBABE 
www.yummyscoop.com 
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DVD, videotape, 
book-on-tape, etc., whether 
one more boost for 


time, while 
highly favorable coverage 

difficult believe, but not too 
long ago this seamless system would 
have been ipossible. Astoundingly, 
journalists believed they were 
obliged dig news that might 
damage the very corporations that 
employed them. was easy task 
change the negative culture the news- 
rooms. 

And was great day for America 
when the Company™ and the adminis- 


some 


advertisers can sure 


tration started working hand glove 


diehards the Fourth Estate 
exactly who was boss. 2013 the gov- 
ernment passed legislation making 
criminal offense badmouth any cor- 
product. Starting with the 
Granny Smith Act, which outlawed the 


show 


porate 


disparagement any food drink 


any kind, the government moved 


the same for oil tankers, oil wells, oil 
drilling equipment, oil pipelines, gas re- 
fineries, gas pipelines, nuclear reactors, 
automobiles (SUVs especially), buses, 
trucks, jet engines, motorcycles, fixed- 
wing aircraft, helicopters (Apaches 
particular), locomotives, train tracks, 
land mines, mining equipment, 
weapons systems, elevators, 


power mowers, rubbe 


escalators, 


tires, handguns, 


rifles, shotguns, ammunition, patent 
medicines, prescription drugs, cosmet- 


cs, fertilizer, lead paint, plastics, pesti- 
cides, herbicides, cigarettes, cigars, snuff, 
chewing tobacco, cribs, toys, high chairs, 
infants’ car kitchen appliances, 
gym equipment, clothing, shoes, and ra- 
dioactive waste. 

useful was, such national leg- 
islation was moot the next year, when 
the administration managed 
suade the World Trade Org 
classify investigative journalism 
unfair trade practice. Thenceforth the 
Company™ and all its outside advertis- 
ers were finally freed from the old nui- 
“consumer the ex- 


seats, 


sance 


anization to 


tremists called it, which was nearly dead 


“Make mistake: The terror- 
ists have lost!” 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The same year, Congress passed the 
Sarcasm Act, which made high crime 
ridicule, mock, deprecate, belittle, dis- 
respect, defame, revile, damn with faint 
praise, second-guess the president 
any his aides officers any way. 
(The would-be critics had al- 
ready been inhibited the Copyright 
2010, 


anyway. 


Extension Act according 


said John Stossel, head 


which all U.S. government officials are 


OCEANFRONT SECURITY 


Live the dream luxury 
where one can get you. 


condo units carved 
into the very solid roc 
western Pen 
Front. 
every night peace 
absolute protective custody, 
start the day with dramatic 
view the swelling Atlantic Ocean 
lapping the foot “your own 
Just ninety minutes from Pittsburgh, 
“America’s new 


rooms with cable 
surveillance 
aerial 
shoppin 


From $10 million 

Trump Bei Johnson Deve 
Capitol 
1-888-BUNKERS 
www.notinharmsway.com 


lopers™ 


owners their own 


the 
and may therefore refuse permission 
be quoted, mentioned, or described. ) To 
make this work, the Bill Rights was al- 
tered slightly facilitate the war ter- 
rorism, with the First Amendment qual- 
ified follows: 


Congress shall make law res 


an nt of 


pecting 


gion, pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; 
abridging the freedom speech, 
the press; the right the people 
peaceably assemble, and petition 
the government for redress griev- 
unless the 


] 
ances; president should 


deem necessary. 


supervise the partnership between 
the Company™ and the Government™, 
the two agreed the formation the 
Office Strategic Planning, housed 


y 
> 


and including among its 
with 
and 
its staff. The OSP has 
been empowered 


possibility further info-terrorist at- 
tacks. Its mission the great- 
est America. 
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Afghanistan: Nascent Free Press 
Seizes the Moment (Carefully 


rebirth the Afghan who for all his faults 
ists. September the Radio Solh, the only non- 
bomb, quite possibly pre- government radio station 
tember 11, killed Ahmed Shomali Plain city Jabo- 
Shah Massoud, the lion lasaraj. hangs the of- 
Panjshir, who had fices Kabul Weekly. mas- 
fought against the Taliban militia elders held mid-June, portrait Massoud 
since the mid-1990s. makes independent, accessible press hangs the new offices 


The explosion, the Northern Al- all the more pertinent, also makes Mihan, biannual cultural magazine that 
liance stronghold the Panjshir more possible. Afghanistan’s media recently moved its offices from exile Iran 
also badly injured Fahim Dashty, distant and around Kabul have back smart neighborhood Kabul. 
relative Massoud and the warlord’s des- flowered since the overthrow the Tal- “We want independent Ahmed 
ignated propaganda filmmaker. His iban, flowered, fact, time Shah Massoud,” says Ebrahim Kawesh, po- 
hands, arms, and legs badly burned and Afghanistan’s history. More than 100 new litical editor Radio But “it’s going 
bloodied, Dashty was airlifted Tajikistan publications have launched, including take while.” 
and later flown Paris for treatment. about ten publications for women. The na- Massoud’s complicated legacy also has 

From his hospital bed, hooked tion’s quickly hammered-out press law positive side. Afghan journalists wave 
with group idealistic French yuppies filled with vagaries and loopholes, and his photo their American counterparts 
who took upon themselves help Afghan journalists have gleefully taken ad- wave the First Amendment, and projects 
Dashty and other Afghans relaunch Kabul it,” says Dashty, pounding which had some connection 


Weekly, once mouthpiece for Massoud his fist the table his offices. “Right such Radio Solh and the Kabul Weekly 


and his mujahedeen faction, inde- the only real period freedom enjoy something akin immunity 
pendent nonpartisan weekly. And despite Afghanistan.” from official and semi-official attempts 
coming age the lap warlord course, building anything one intimidation and censorship. 

country torn apart ideological and terri- poorest countries the world Then there are the warlords. Hamid 


torial strife, Dashty, the skinny, chain- easy task. Per capita income here less Karzai may committed democrat who 
smoking editor-in-chief the weekly, de- $500 year. The phones don’t work the United States and understands 
cided become real journalist. between cities. Mobile and satellite phones the value free press, but the former 

“The stuff did the past was defi- have arrived, but they cost far more than mujahedeen commandants who control 
nitely propaganda,” says Dashty. “In the local media outlets can afford. Radio all but the area around Kabul not. They 


past there was necessity for propagan- Solh (Peace), two hours all have the blood inno- 
da. one knew what the Taliban were north the capital, has cents their hands, and 
doing the people Afghanistan. But its Kabul correspondent take kindly inde- 
now, without doubt, I’ve learned the file handing his dis- pendent journalists who 
value freedom the press patches taxi driver. might try dredge 
Afghanistan.” And he’s not alone. Fewer than one three past misdeeds flesh out 
Dashty’s country now devastated Afghans can read. exploits. 
land with shaky government that desper- even more compli- Afghanistan’s nascent 
ately needs channels communication cated challenge finding press prodded for- 
close wide geographic, cultural, and politi- independent journalists eign NGOs like Aina, 


cal divides. And the unstable transition- environment where 
government cobbled together the re- political positions are 
cent Loya Jirga, the grand assembly the forged spilled blood 


nonprofit group, funded 


partly UNESCO with 
4 


hty, Kabul Weel 
goal helping media 
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flourish. Some 


mostly 


its 
French business school 
are refugees from the 
Internet bubble, and it’s probably 
coincidence that Aina operates 
much like dot-com incubator: 
would-be publishers submit pro- 


graduates 


posals the organization, which 
might grant them little cash, lit- 
tle space work, and lot moral 
support. 

Aina’s ramshackle 
filled complex, front the for- 
eign ministry compound, are the 


Kabul Weekly and 
4 
4 
j 


smoke- 


Malalai, women’s magazine sup- 
ported the French Marie Claire. 

recent issue included inter- 
with the parachutist 
woman Afghanistan” and ar- 
ticle titled “Women’s Rights Tram- 
pled,” grazing the touchy subject 
men’s fears about women’s libera- 
tion. Another women’s magazine, 
Roz, supported the French 
Elle. 

the same complex the office 
Zanbil-e-Gham, biting, satirical 
monthly that was the brainchild Osman 
Akram, jolly middle-aged former engi- 
neer who was fearless enough publish 
fifteen underground editions 
scathing, lustrated zine during the Tal- 
iban years. 

Akram and others are mad rush 
expand the boundaries the permis- 
sible before clampdown begins. They 


view “only 


take today’s relative press freedoms 


for granted. Maybe more than any other 
people the world, Afghans know the 
clock can backwards, and many have 
followed events the Islamic Republic 


Iran, where independent press was 


brutally crushed 
ment the late 1990s 


1e clerical govern- 


sprint expand freedom 
began just hours after the first 
reports that the Taliban had fled 
Kabul November. Back then, 
group and 
Northern 


broadcasters 


Alliance mujahedeen roused 
Jamila Mujahed from her sleep and 


asked Afghanistan’s best-known female 
first female voice 
since the Taliban’s five-year reign ter- 
ror began. She didn’t hesitate. her slip- 
pers, chaos and gunslingers still ruling 
the streets, she was hurried the stu- 


2002 


airwaves 


the transmitters had been de- 


the U.S. bombing campaign, 
the broadcasters dragged old ten- 
kilowatt transmitter out the basement 
the government-owned radio station. 
couldn’t reach beyond few miles out- 
side Kabul, Mujahed’s first words were 


dios. 


much for the history books the few 
who could hear her: “Dear fellow citizens 
Kabul, the Taliban have fled Kabul.” 
Still, 
chief Malalai well television 
newscaster, says she remains just terri- 


who the editor-in- 


fied some the former warlords now 
running Afghanistan she was the 
Taliban. “Many the 
Afghanistan raped and killed women 
the name Islam,” she says. 

Indeed, just after female voices began 
broadcasting over Radio Solh last Octo- 
immoral, threatening take matters into 
his own hands. After asking the women 
get off the air for couple days, Mo- 
hammad Fahim, 
got the women back work. But Rasoul 
Sayef, the warlord who started the crisis, 
remains powerful member Afghan- 
istan’s judiciary. 

Save for Radio Solh, all the broadcast 
outlets Afghanistan are government- 
owned. (There dearth proposals 


ber, one of the warlords der 


Massoud’s SUCCeSSOT, 


create new outlets, despite the problem 


rrent leaders 


UNVEILED: Jamila Mujahed was the first woman the air 
after the Taliban. She also edits women’s magazine, Malalai. 


illiteracy.) And almost all the major 


players broadcast have ties 

One player who remains un- 
onnected the past wars Barry 
am, the responsible and ma- 


aging editor Good Morning 
Afghanistan, 
produced 
news show government-owned 
Radio Afghanistan, 
broadcast and Pashto, the 


two main languag 


one-hour norning 


the coun- 
try. His fluency both languages 
allows Salaam edit scripts ei- 
ther, country the blood 
feud bet 


guistic groupings remains volatile. 


tween the ethno-lin- 


being the youngest eight chil- 


dren, 
the Taliban years Kabul, study- 
ing journalism and making the 
mundane daily newsletter the 
International Committee the 
Red Cross edited the hottest 
out 
careful. Journalism Afghani- 
stan, even during this period relative 


fghanistan. 


read comi 


freedom, requires steady hand. And 
nervous control freak like Salaam may 
the perfect person the helm. “When 


you have editorial independence sit- 


uation like this, not supposed 
anything undermine the peace 
says, his face young you 
opens his mouth. “You don't use 
all your freedom once. have 
have make people 
get used and the way the 
news. very careful with our free- 


adt 


dom.” 

sense, his Good Morning Afghan- 
istan quite ordinary news 
current events, weather, traffic, and 
sports. And touch Salaam’s journalis- 
tic irreverence. “We had the 


construction the 


grilled 
fix the 


says perfect 


show, 
him about when they’re 

the 
weeks later had re- 


potholes 
English. 
porter the streets 
crews fixing the holes the roads. 


} rl 
escribing the work 


Toher, hacod inurnal 
Borzou Tehran-based journal- 
ist covering the Middle East and 


o 
Asia. can reached borzou@aol.com. 


Salaam alm ost all 


ninister 
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all media, perhaps still photography came closest showing the truth. The best photographs captured 


precise moment, holding there for inspection, offering each image fragmentary symbol someone’s re- 


ality. the nature their ambiguity, those pictures gave viewers the privilege using their imaginations 


interpret the reality. 


aurence talking about photographs the war cov- 

ered Vietnam, long way away from Michigan 

basketball court and cheerleader named Jessica Parks, 

above. Still, when look this image, have the 

privilege bringing something the table, Laurence 

suggests. cheerleader born without arms may bit 

easy, terms evoking reaction. But the part the story that fill 

perhaps less about Jessica than about the nature the support 

she gets North Branch High School, represented the sweet and 
determined girls here who literally hoid her up. 

This special package both celebration photojournalism 

and exploration the health and status the art. Good pho- 

tojournalists, both those newsroom payroll and those their 


John Laurence, The Cat from Hué 


own, have always had struggle have their pictures considered 
par with the words. This has become easier digital age 
and, fact, harder many ways, Peter Howe explains the 


ollowing essay and John Dorfman affirms his article page 


60. Yet photographers with passion and commitment keep produc- 
ing stellar visual journalism. sampling this kind work can 
seen our “Exposures” gallery, beginning page 28. And 
series profiles starting page 42, meet some the people 
who produce this kind work and find out how and why they 
it. Along the way get intimate glimpses into lives and locations 
from Jasper, Indiana, the former Yugoslavia; from death row 
Texas deathbed Minneapolis; from quiet forest Ver- 
mont lively church Flint, Michigan. Take look. 
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PETER HOWE 


ironic that the more than 
thirty years that I’ve been associ- 
ated with photojournalism some 
the most reliable income has 
provided has been from writing 
articles predicting its imminent 

But like recalcitrant old rela- 
tive, however frail its condition, 
breathe its final breath. 

And even this misstatement. fact, 
photojournalism activity alive and 


demise. 


refuses 


healthy; the market for photojournal- 
ism that need life support. Cours- 
documentary photography, such 
those provided the International Cen- 
ter Photography New York, are over- 


subscribed; newspapers, the last bastion 


staff photographers, have choice tal- 
ent the 
develops; for every grant awarded 


rare occasions that vacancy 


free-lance project, there are hundreds 


Newark Star-Ledger, are leading the way 


some newspapers, such the 


the production striking documentary 
photography; even the gray old New York 
Times has transformed its look 
the bold use space and color. 

There are plenty people 
serious photojournalism. 


producing 
Each day pho- 
tographers churn out miles film and 
planet. But free-lancer and you 
try sell the results your efforts 
publication with circulation more 


the Tampa Bay Devil Rays doesn’t seem 
such bad job. Even you succeed 
placing your work national publica- 
tion the financial reward will minimal. 
When joined The New York Times Mag 
azine 1987 the day rate for free-lance 
photographers was $250. Today this has 


risen $400 (unless working 
area where people are actually shooting 
you, when doubles). Even someone 
with limited math skills can work out 
that this raise fact reduction. Time 
magazine pays the same quotidian 
amount free-lance photographers, 
higher for those contract, and extra 
hundred bucks day for nonexclusive 
electronic rights that 
Magazine includes its $400. mar- 
ket where there are few buyers and many 
willing and talented suppliers, unlike- 
that even the most successful photo- 
journalists will work more than 100 
150 days year. becomes clear that 
whatever motivations exist for doing this 
kind work, money among them. 
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than 500, suddenly being the manager 


New York Times 


What happened the market, and 
the reasons for its dramatic shrinkage, 
are complex, and the advent televi- 
sion only one them, albeit major 
one. someone brought Britain 
never experienced the anticipa- 
tion the arrival Life but 
had recounted often enough 
believe was reality. Television’s im- 
pact Life made its 
news content less relevant, and si- 
phoned off advertising dollars which 
the magazine overly depended. say 
“overly” because its desperate attempt 
maintain circulation numbers was 


weekly 


was twofold: 


offering subscription discounts that 
were deep that the cover price was 
longer significant revenue source. Fur- 
thermore, advertising 
nalism have always had uneasy coex 
istence. Few auto manufacturers jew 
elry retailers want see their wares pro- 
moted within the context story 
famine drug addiction. 

And while the subject con- 
sumer goods, this brings another 
problem that photoj journalism had dur- 
ing the last half the twentieth century, 
peace and The old 
adage that nobody sends you the air- 
photograph plane that landed 


safely has applied this 


prosperity. 


period. 


tii TI \ 


most strongly to imagery during times of 


stress. Think the photographs that 
have burned their imprint you 


: 
likely to incl 


They are 
work the WPA during the depression, 
Robert blurry record the 


Day lanc 


nemory. 


ings, Joe Rosenthal’s inspiri 
flag-raising Iwo Jima, 
witness the horrors 
Buchenwald. 


Other candidates are 
FDR’s 


Duncan’s battle- 


mourner at funeral 


cortege, David Doug | 


weary marines Korea, Eddie 


N] ly 


hil. 
mec nli- 


ICK tograpn Of napa 
Nick Ut’s photos pn of nap 


dren, John Filo’s pictures the Kent 


State killings. The events September 
gave renewed relevance the still 


\Ithoue h 


documentary image. Although the terri- 
ble beauty the cascading towers be- 
longed television, the rest that long 
and tragic day was memorialized 
still photographers the scene. The 
hunger for images then was palpal 

Special issues news magazines sold out 
the minute that they hit the stands; the 
remarkable “Here New York” 


yroject, 
sional and amateur, displayed their work 
Soho storefron thousands 
visitors; postage stamp was made 
from Thomas Franklin’s Jima redux 
three firefighters raising the flag 
Ground Zero. 


Still phot g raphs really do seem to 


give something hold onto, mem- 
ory and comfort that the moving 
image even words rarely can. But the 
validation that the world photojour- 
experienced the days after Sep- 
tember was short-lived. fact, the 
brief period during which the public’s 
for serious photography seemed 
insatiable served more highlight what 
been lost than proclaim photo- 
harsh truth 


ournalism’s rebirth. 
that 


popula 


medium. The end product 
often too unsettling for magazines 
geared more entertaining than in- 
forming. Life died, InStyle ascended. 
Except under extreme circumstances, 
such the September attacks, photo- 
journalism rarely appears 
tions independent element, was 
the case the old magazine newspa- 
per days. Today the accompaniment 
rather than the serenade, and Eugene 
Smith’s self-comparison Beethoven 
would have even less validity now than 


when made decades ago. 
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CAPTURING THE SPIRIT: Richard Battle, six, Flint, Michigan, practices his gospel-singing mother’s home (see page 28). 


nineties saw the emer- 
gence two huge, super- 
powerful, digitally based 
photo agencies, Getty and 
Corbis, both headed very 
rich men, Mark Getty and 
Bill Gates. These mega-agercies have be- 
come the photographic equivalent fac- 
tory farming, and although they provide 
effective marketing system for some 
commercial stock photographers, date 
they have proved least effective 
the sale and promotion photojournal- 
ism (see “Narrowed Vision,” page 60). 
These super-agencies have had one 


good effect the photography business, 
and that give its practitioners boot- 
in-the-backside reminder that fact 
business. Photographers routinely over- 
estimated their earnings and underesti- 
mated their expenses. Mom-and-pop 
agencies operated the assumption that 
50/50 split with photographers was 
fair division revenues, without ever 
having done business plan see this 
was true. Getty and Corbis, the other 
hand, came with contracts between 
them and their suppliers disturbing 
move what had largely been hand- 
shake industry), with percentages sales 
weighted the agency’s favor. Contracts 
have now become the norm, ranging 
from the truly onerous, such Condé 
Nast’s, the well-intentioned Business 


Week version. Because publishers had 
business model for Internet publication, 
they try protect themselves includ- 
ing their contracts such apocalyptic 
phrases “all technologies hereinafter 
devised” and “throughout the universe,” 
which shocked photographers who 
thought they were shooting for U.S.- 
based magazine that would off the 
newsstands month. Technology has 
changed all that, and now they are not 
only shooting for magazines that have 
multiple language editions multiple 
markets, but for accompanying Internet 
sites well. (So far, publishers have gen- 
erously limited their rights needs this 
universe, and not extended them those 
hereinafter created.) 

When the digital revolution first ar- 
rived, polarized photographers into 
two opposing camps. Some took Lud- 
dite approach, refusing have any work 
scanned posted the Internet; oth- 


ers thought was the answer all 


photojournalism’s troubles. What has 
transpired course neither one thing 
nor the other. The fear massive piracy 
pictures the Web has pretty much 
subsided. But with few exceptions 
MSNBC and The 
among them the hope that the Inter- 
net would provide robust alternative 
market has yet become reality. Digi- 
tal technology has had other benefits, 


however. More photographers, especial- 
photojournalists, are shooting with 
digital cameras and transmitting direct- 
their clients via satellite phones at- 
tached their laptops. This has neutral- 
ized television’s advantage speed. 
(One the biggest logistical difficulties 
for the photographer the field today 
keeping the batteries charged, which be- 
comes nightmare places such 
Afghanistan. The recent conflict there 
produced stories harried photogra- 
phers transporting portable generators 
and the requisite gasoline the backs 
horses through the mountains, an- 
cient and modern working together.) 
Another interesting and unpredicted 
consequence technology the ability 
photographers come together 
Internet forums discuss their hopes, 
fears, frustrations, anger, and some- 
times, although infrequently, offer so- 
lutions the problems that beset them. 
Their empowerment 
groups (Editorial Photographers) 
has been revolutionary. Until recently 
the easiest workforce divide and con- 
quer was photojournalists. They were 
union nightmare: self-em- 
ployed; highly individualistic; constantly 
the move; often working alone; very 
competitive; usually 
money. None them knew much about 
what their peers were doing, being 
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paid, whether they were flying business 
coach, what scanner gave the most 
consistent results. All that has 
changed as, from apartments and hotel 
rooms around the world, they gather 
nightly berate editors, discuss con- 
tracts, and share information pricing, 
copyright, and staff benefit packages. 
The strength that this improved com- 
munication has given them was evident 
during the recent strike the French 
Sygma photographers against Corbis. 
Every day e-mails containing press re- 
leases full Gallic flair and drama 
would land the in-boxes anyone 
deemed worthy receiving them. They 
even included photographs naked 
photographers, their photographic 
equipment modestly covering their nat- 
ural, symbolizing the way they felt 
stripped Bill Gates’s henchmen. 


iven that far this assess- 
ment the state photo- 


performance review the 

FBI, question arises: Why 


are many young people 
becoming photojournalists and how 
they ever make living out it? The 
first part the question is, course, 
easier answer than the second. re- 
cently conducted series interviews 
with ten the world’s leading war pho- 
tographers. Among the commonly ex- 
pressed attractions their extremely 


hazardous careers was the feeling 


being part history and the sense that 
what they did had importance beyond 
supplying illustration for magazines 
newspapers. They often felt that the wit- 
ness they provide will have more value 
the future than the present, evi- 
denced the fact that the War Crimes 
Tribunal The Hague using photog- 
raphy taken Bosnia prove the mas- 
sive human rights violations that oc- 
curred there (see “Shooting page 
48). There also still exists enormous ro- 
mance swirling around the figure the 
photojournalist, although the free-spirit, 
devil-may-care hero legend fre- 
quently variance with the anxiety-rid- 


den and impoverished reality many 


acquaintances. 

The advice the would-be war pho- 
tographer from one the interviewees, 
Patrick Chauvel, was rich 
something else, and although 
that far, understand hat means. 
Those who are not able rely trust 


fund have look for other means 


support enable them work. Unless 
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Fourth annual intensive course (Dec. 2002) the science 
you need know cover genetic engineering, cloning, genomics, 
biotechnology, stem cells, tissue engineering and other 
new fields. Taught many the world’s leading researchers 
from MIT, the Whitehead Institute and Harvard University. 
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youre established free-lancer 
staff photographer for newspaper, 
being photojournalist today bit like 
being actor painter. You often 
have take day job help make 
meet. Some the greatest names 
photojournalism sup plement in- 
comes with non-journalistic work such 
advertising corporate annual re- 
ports. Other avenues financing im- 
portant projects that are unlikely 
extensively published are grants and 
awards. Institutions such the Alicia 
Patterson Foundation and the Eu- 
gene Smith Memorial Fund provide 
limited amount money small 


Announces 


FAMILY 


number people. But for many young 


photojournalists the only option 
determined and courageous, and not 
mind living poverty for several years. 
The fact that many are prepared 
exactly this both photojournalism’s 
biggest strength well its biggest 
challenge. The challenge the danger 
that young photographers will breathe 
too much their own air. takes enor- 
mous discipline and maturity work 
automatically imposed through maga- 
zine newspaper commission. pho- 
tojournalists are only producing work 
for the approval other photojournal- 


THE KAISER MEDIA 
FELLOWS HEALTH 


Six journalists have been selected 2002 Kaiser Media Fellows: 


Jonathan Cohn, senior editor, The New Republic 
Project: The transformation American health care the 1990s. 


Barry Meier, author 


Project: Prescription drug abuse, pain management, and addiction OxyContin 
case study regulating the next generation powerful painkillers. 


Jon Palfreman, senior producer, FRONTLINE 
Project: The development, marketing, and pricing prescription drugs. 


John Price, reporter, 


The New York Amsterdam News 


Project: Examining the social, cultural, and psychological roots 


African-American health disparities. 


Marc Shaffer, independent television producer 


Project: Implementing California's Proposition treatment 


alternative incarceration for drug addiction. 


Robin Stone, freelance writer and editor, New York City 
Project: The impact sexual abuse, focused African-American families. 


2003, the 


aiser Media Fellowships Program will again award six fellowships 


one problem that never had during 


ists, then its value will compromised. 


Without healthy market give the 
photographer clear direction, even the 
best work risks descending into spiral 
irrelevance. 

Yogi Berra once said that anything was 
difficult predict, especially the future, 
and that certainly applies seeing pho- 
tojournalism’s place the twenty-first 
century. Maybe the Internet will finally 
provide the showcase that its potential; 
maybe the answer the “Platypus” pho- 
tographer envisioned Dirck Halstead, 
combination still photographer and 
videographer (see “Moving Pictures,” 
page 54); maybe there case made 
for WPA project times prosperity 
well depression; maybe photojour- 
nalism becomes medium whose home 
the walls art galleries and muse- 
ums niche Web sites. Whatever its fu- 
ture is, photojournalism’s survival de- 
pends finding and developing mar- 
kets, either new and unforeseen, estab- 
lished but undeveloped. 

For the immediate future difficult 
see much changing the fortunes 
this battered profession, and yet this 
doesn’t seem dull the enthusiasm and 
resolve its practitioners. Several years 
ago the late Howard Chapnick and 
started cheaply produced magazine 
called Outtakes. Its mission was pro- 
vide outlet for work that was either 
unpublished under-published. The 


its three-year lifespan was finding mate- 
rial with which fill its pages. There 
was deluge stories, more than 
could handle, ranging from such lumi- 
naries Salgado and Mary 
Ellen Mark photographers just out 
college. ceased publication 1995, 
because, Howard said, neither 
needed that big tax write-off, and yet 


print, television and radio journalists and editors interested health policy, health this day get submissions. One thing 
care financing and public health issues. Information about the 2003 program will you got say about photojournalists, 
available shortly, with applications due March 2003. The aim provide they’re stubborn and determined lot, 
journalists with highly flexible range opportunities pursue individual projects, and it’s those qualities that will deter- 
combined with group briefings and site visits wide range health and social 
policy issues. mine photojournalism’s future. will 


die only when people stop doing it, and 

on, apply for the visit our website there seems risk that for the 

write/e-mail: 

moment. 

Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

Email: pduckham@kff.org. 


Peter Howe, who writes regularly pho- 
tography, was free-lance photojournalist 
for thirteen years before becoming picture 
editor for The New York Times Maga- 

zine, and later director photography 
Life. His book combat photography, 
Shooting Under Fire, will published 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not 


affiliated with Kaiser rmanente Kaiser Industries. 
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tunity quiz experts. ... Relevant and 
IRECTOR 
stimulating.” —Elizabeth Allen, San Antonio Express-News NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 
“Intense, focused ... unprecedented opportunity.” Jane 
Michael Kinsman, The San Diego Union-Tribune 
“Provides sources, colleagues and inspira- 
tion one wonderful week.” —Jane Von Peter Bhatia 
Bergen, The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Michael A. Chihak 
Editor and Publishe 
“Two thumbs up! Worthwhile and Tucson Citizen 
The Journal News, White Plains, Dinah Eng 
Fr ance Colu | 
Gregory Favre 
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Journalism premier national 
program with 13-year track 
record offering free top-quality 
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seminars for reporters, editors and Vice President 
editorial writers. Knight Center The New York Times 
America 
seminars print and broadcast jour- Walter Mears 
nalists receive in-depth training Columnist 
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College Journalism 
Cells: Medicine, minded colleagues, get grounded University Maryland 
te] 
ite ' Mark Zieman 
Politics, Ethics new assignment rekindle 
October 27-30 enthusiasm for long-time beat. 
APPLICATION DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 20 Ex-Of 
And results last, Knight Fellows 
gain new sources, valuable reference 
materials and many story ideas. 
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December 4-6 
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for Specialized Journalism 
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LISA DeJONG The Flint Journal 


Along Martin Luther King Avenue 
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FLINT, MICHIGAN 


late summer 2001, when Lisa DeJong approached 

residents living along Martin Luther King Avenue 

Flint, Michigan, the photographer wanted show 

what life was like this six-mile stretch broken- 
down street. Businesses had fled Flint’s economy nose- 
dived recent years. There were grocery stores 
banks; only churches and funeral homes remained. “All 
you can the street church die,” DeJong 
says. Residents initially didn’t want cooperate with De- 
Jong. They feared that The Flint Journal only cared about 
another story highlighting the crime and poverty their 
community. DeJong gained their trust empower- 
ing them. told them that their words would the 
she says. “It would whole paragraph what 
they thought about the street. Finally, they felt like they 
had voice.” DeJong discovered group people deter- 
mined stick their neighborhood, people who take 
upon themselves plant flowers, fix signs, and sweep the 
sidewalks. Through all their church, Mt. Zion Mis- 
sionary Baptist, was source strength. left see 
Rachelle Walker, the church secretary, singing 
church stairwell the music starts, and below, parish- 
ioner fans himself with MLK fan during the service. 
“Without this church,” Walker says, “there would less 


hope this street.” 
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NORTHEAST KINGDOM, VERMONT 


hile ph otograt iphing the financial co} of atl 


tion dairy farm in northern Vert 


three-genera: 


|, run-down cabins. 


vermo a tourist-free zone that 


in 


en 


out cal count he wary hunters that 


he only w nt. ‘I wasn't trying to 


rcover Although not hunter 


en invited Greene 
five families as they trac ked white-taile d deer throug th th he | Kingc liom. He 


phed the hunt and ' white. to be distract: 
the essence of the The 


rite. of passage into inhood for 


the younger boys. 


It used oO be about getting food, oné hunter told 


Greene. “Now it’s male bonding ritual.” 


ynt, The B soston Globe’ Bill 


an isolated irea of 
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Each fall, generations men travel 
the paper, knocked cabin doors and hung 
p not Of pra 
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BILL GREENE The Boston Globe Rites Passage 
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BRIAN PETERSON Star Tribune 


‘With Unending Grace’ 
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VESELI, MINNESOTA 


oug and Nancy Simon Veseli, Minnesota, celebrat- 

the birth their daughter, Candace, June 1988. 

But their baby girl soon became chronically ill, un- 
able recover from common colds and sniffles. The 
following spring, her parents learned why. Doctors informed 
them that Doug had contracted the AIDS virus years earlier 
from blood transfusion, and had passed along Nancy, 
who turn passed Candace. Brian Peterson was pri- 


marily sports photographer for the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, but his editors assigned him the story. was 


once every week, Peterson visited the Simons. captured 
happier days, with Nancy and Candace, above, and was there 
for Candace’s funeral 1993, and when Nancy died 1996, 
left. Two other children, Eric and Brian (below, favorite 
fishing hole), were spared from the virus. Nancy’s last words 
Eric were, know going the best fisherman 
the world.” Peterson, who married with children his 
own, never allowed the two families meet. “That was 
professional responsibility,” says. “It really made diffi- 


his first documentary piece, and for the next six years, least 
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LEAH HOGSTEN The Salt Lake Tribune Prosecuting Polygamy 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


children, 


Tom Green paraded 
his life-style television 
shows, piquing the interest 
American audiences and the 
county 


prosecutor, who 
with bigamy 
April 2000. The Salt Lake 
Leah 
Hogsten the Green 
hold, commune mobile 


homes the Utah desert, 
give readers life 
there. The family immediate 
welcomed Hogsten 
their homes, even allowing 
her stay the night their 
guest trailer. “It wasn’t like 
any other family ever 
Hogsten says. Sur 
rounded the constant tu- 


a view 


mult many women and 
children, there was “always 


something going on, every 


where all times,” she says. 
The thirty-year-old 
rapher discovered t her 


work improved 
stopped looking through the 
lens her personal preju- 
dices and simply took the 
shots. “You had say, ‘This 
unique family. have 
keep eyes Hogsten 
visited the family during var 
ious stages the trial, taking 


NEWS 
shots Green leading 
and during his court hearing, 
and photographing the fami- 


after was convicted 
May 2001 and sentenced 
five years prison. 
Hogsten last saw the Green 
family April, still puzzled 
Some their beliefs, but 
appreciating what she could. 


They’re all 


she says. “They love their 
children.” 
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BRIAN PLONKA The Spokesman-Review Dying from Asbestos 
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LIBBY, MONTANA 


the past twenty-five years, 

more than 160 people have 

died asbestos-related ill- 
tiny Libby, Mon- 
tana, poisoned blanket 
asbestos fibers that descended 
from the W.R. Grace vermi- 
culite mine that, until closed 
1990, was mainstay 
Libby’s economy. The Spokes- 
man-Review Spokane, 
Washington, 
story, but staff photographer, 


Brian Plonka, noticed lack 


visual coverage his paper. 
convinced his editors let 
him spend January through 
March 2001 Libby. 
thought the easiest way con- 


vey the story was pictures,” 

says Plonka. Pictures like this 

shot, left, Cloie Boardner, 


whose grandmother died 


asbestosis, watching 
grandfather pound cross into 
the ground before memorial 
service for the victims; one 
former miner W.R. 
Grace, who dying from ex- 
posure asbestos, looking 
X-rays his wife, who may 
also have been affected 
fibers brought home his 
clothes. The EPA has taken 
charge the clean-up, and, 
Plonka says, “When they start 
cleaning the homes, 
there for that.” 
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JENNIFER The Texas Observer 


Mentally Retarded Death Row 


fessed the 1980 
rape and murder 
eight-year-old Bertha Mar- 
tinez, crawled into the lap 
the Texas Ranger who was 
interrogating him. the 


§ 
hen Doil Lane, Lane’s defense attorney 
forty-one, con- argued that, because Lane’s 


was the fifty sixty- 
four range (seventy and 
below, with other limited 
abilities, generally consid- 
ered legally retarded), the 
state should not execute him. 


The judge and jury were not 
persuaded. 

Jennifer Lindberg, 
lance photographer whose work 
has appeared Marie Claire 
and Weekly, photographed 
Lane for The Texas Observer 
through the Plexiglas divider 
the prison visiting room, part 
series portraits mentally 
retarded inmates death row. 


For Lindberg, the project 
aware how prevalent the exe- 
cution the mentally retarded 
she said early June. 
hard measure such things, 
but her work may have con- 
tributed the public shift that 
led the Supreme late 
June decision ban such exe- 
cutions. 


was revelation. 
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CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces the winners the 43rd annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


] 


The Calitornia Teachers Association proud honor the winners 
i 

2001 John Swett Media Excellence. These awards 

individual journalists, publications and stations tor their dedication 


excellence covering education. 


Nanette Asimov and Lance Williams, 
News Story, “Gov. Davis vs. 
Jill Tucker, Oakland tor Series, “Special 
Broken 
Yvette tenBerge, Prensa go, for Continuous Coverage 
students learn lessons aging 
Jennifer Deitz Berry, 
rock and hard 
Jane Northrop, Pacifica Series, “Grand jury investigates 
The Independent Newspaper, tor 
Kathryn Baron, San 
\merica: Obsession” 
Youth Radio, Locally Produced Program, 
Locally Produced Pro 
the Month” 

Congratulations the winners 


4 
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a 
Hutto, Manager, Communications Mik Media Consultant 


JEFFERSONVILL 
The Eddie Adams 


center photojournalis- 
tic innovation; Museum 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Site photo workshops 


Contemporary Photography; 


Art Institute. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
Center for camera manufacturing 


politan Museum Photography; 
Japan Photographers Association; 
Foreign Correspondents Club. 


and book Tokyo Metro- 


birthplace the University 


Missouri School 


ROCHESTER, NEW YOR! 


annual Pictures the Year 
Kodak Headquarters; Geor 
(recently renamed POY 
Eastman House; Rochester 


national) Awards competition. 


nstitute Technology 


BEIJING, CHINA 
Foreign Correspondents Club; 
Chinese Photographers Association. 


f 


BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 
Headquarters Corbis, 


Bill image bank. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Fund for Documentary 
Ansel Adams Center for Photography. 


Headquarters Getty Images. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Long-time photographic hotbed, 
current home the International 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
University California Berkeley 
Graduate School Journalism 


has expanded its photojournal- 
ism curriculum. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Hub celebrity photography; 
Paul Getty Museum. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
The Center for Creative Photo- 
graphy the University Ari- 
zona, archive, museum, and 


research center. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
University Texas Austin 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


has taught photojournalism 
since 1908. 


The Santa Photographic 
Norkshops help hone the skills 

| 


pro and amateur shooters. 


= 


David Friend, Vanity editor creative development, writes frequently 

about photography for and for other venues. 

director photography LIFE, founded the Alfred Eisenstaedt Awards 
for Magazine Photography under the auspices Graduate School 
Journalism. was executive producer the CBS special, 9/11. 


DAVID FRIENL 
fledgling 
4 


hosting everything from Getty Images 


Gallery; nexus for photographers, book 


NVILLE, NEW YORK 


ams Workshop pairs 


ROCKPORT, MAINE 


Maine Photographic Workshop 


with ses well 


Site World Press Photo, supporte 


the craft. expeditions 
photojournalism and host the prestigious 


ress Photo Awards 


NEW YORK CITY 
Americas capital photojournalism; 


Club; home meccas 
such The Photo District and The Inter- 


al Cont | | “| 
nal Center Phot phy, wel 


as Major Ne wspa pers a nd many photo- > | 
driven 


Ant 


tokina trade show 


| 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Geographic Socie 


PERPIGNAN, FRANCE 
Site Visa Pour Festival, 
levoted exclusively 


Documentary Studies; head- 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke University Center for 


4 

Photographer 


> 
a 
ot 


DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA 


| 
The Palm Beach Photographic Center 
| 
L 


Workshop hosts the Foto 
graphy festi 


BAMAKO, MALI 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


rin 


visual journalism VIRTUAL CAPITALS 
cameraworks.com The Washington award-winning site 
Forum and features and for Net-savvy photojournalists 
stories from planet 
for the “Week Pictures” 
nytimes.com Excellent photojournalistic treatment 
pdn-pix.com Photo District News, bible 
pixelpress.org Internet photo stories, 
red-top.com Innovative independent photo stories 
reportage.org “The on-line magazine photoj 
zonezero.com “From analog digital photograph 
f8.com dedicated “photographic, interactive, and democratic” journalism 
foto8.com “Thought-provoking photo stories the top photojournalists” 
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Historically the European capital photography, where 
and foreign correspondents have bloomed; home Henri 
Fleet Street the National Cartier-Bresson, ninety-three, father “The Decisive 
and co-founder Magnum Photos; Maison Européenne 
publishers, magazines, agencies, etc. Photographie; Centre National Photographie (founded 
Robert Delpire, publisher Robert The Americans 
q 
YORK 1 
~ 
George 
home base for many photographer 
gy : 
dios. galleries. publishers. agencie 
hic Arts gios, galleries, publishers, agencie 
institutions such the Overseas 
| 
\ 
site the annual Pictures the 
site the annual Pictures the 
Year (International) Awards cerem 
exhibition. 
| 
7 | 
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ST. New layers pressing against old ones. 
With that image, Levy expected complete 
MIKE his essay how planes have been perceived 
since they were used destroy the World Trade 
Center. Levy was also finishing essay 
Cleveland billboards, all the while keeping 
eye out for different views his city’s cherished 
Levy works for The Plain Dealer Cleve- 
land, which changing the status quo 
using pictures tell, and not just supple- 
JANE GOTTLIEB ment, the story. hometown says. “I’m con- 
nected here and these are stories can tell documentary 
hen the wind comes from the south, air- 
planes approach Hopkins International Air- compact man once quiet and anxious share his 
port from the east, right over downtown thoughts, Levy has knack for pinpointing the crucial, some- 
Cleveland. When seven stack they times awful, moments associated with the news. one 
form the pattern Mike Levy wants photo- sion, his front-page photo woman first seeing the body 
had shot tests ready her son, who had been killed train, triggered outcry 
the wind shifted. and editor’s note explanation. Levy appreciates news, but 
use long exposure,” explains, “and the aircraft will were just reacting, instead initiating stories, would 
create line lights passing over the city.” longer newspaper. 
2002 


VA 

q 

BIG CITY 


“News sports portraits, can those, and like to,” 
says. “But essays are art.” 

Many newsrooms would not provide the open canvas 
photojournalist like Levy needs for his work, hybrid news 
and personal insight. But Levy, who was warned college that 
would not fit newspapers, has found workplace that 
has made room rather than asking him fit in. 

has been with the 362,000-circulation Plain Dealer since 
1991, coming home after stints with The Seattle Times and The 
Arizona Republic. has been Ohio News Photographer the 
Year four times. Kent State University Press will soon publish 
book his Cleveland landscapes. his eleven years the 
paper, Levy has been sent South Africa, Russia, Israel, and 
France. covered two World Series. His three daughters have 
grown adolescence. Levy divorced, took in-line skating, 
shaved his head, and began the mural tattoos that now take 
most both arms. Always, watched his city. 

Here, most newspapers, film gave way electronic im- 
ages during this period. New management, led editor Dou- 
glas Clifton, began using photos without letting words get 
the way. “The newspaper was very dense, very type heavy. did 
not seem value the visual side storytelling,” says Clifton, 
who came three years ago from the Miami Herald. “It was not 
matter hiring eighteen hotshots. What did was awaken 
the talent had.” Clifton redesigned the paper. hired 
assistant managing editor exclusively for visuals, David Kordal- 
ski, who supervises staff that includes thirty photographers, 
picture editors, and technicians. 

Plain Dealer photographers generate visual essays and 
multi-part series which writers might might not con- 
tribute. Reporters sometimes tighten stories make room for 
more bigger photographs. Occasionally, photos run but not 
the story initially assigned. Weekend stories can include eight 
more images; Sunday magazine essays still more. this 
new climate, reporters have heard lectures the difference 
between “informational” and “intimate” pictures. “Talking 
head” photos are discouraged, are reporters who refer the 
person with the camera “my” photographer. 

“It was tough for the reporters who think the real 
journalists the paper,” says Connie Schultz, feature writer 
who collaborates closely with photographers lengthy series. 

the Plain Dealer, photographers are assigned according 
their strengths. For Mike Levy means plenty time be- 
tween daily assignments comb the neighborhoods, and even 
the sky, for the views wants recreate. “It’s such great sit- 
uation,” says. “Every day wake and believe 

Photographs became fixture American newspapers the 
1920s. first, they were studio portraits, often hand-tinted 
look decorative. During Prohibition, photographers outfitted 
with big box cameras were dispatched late night catch gang- 
land violence. “They had journalism training,” says Kenny Irby, 
photographer and visual group leader with the Poynter Institute 
for Media Studies. “They came from the service department and 
someone from the newsroom told them what they wanted.” 

The documentary style that found its way into picture mag- 
azines during the Depression largely missed newspapers, which 
stuck single images. Irby says even the legendary newspaper 
photos World War caught decisive moments, but did not 


aim tell broader story. the 1950s, few regional papers 
the South began run photo pages documenting the early civil 
rights movement. Others followed, but Irby says newspapers 
continued use pictures largely amplify words. 

the early 1980s, when newspapers were both prosperous 
and the mood experiment, photography finally began 
gain recognition mode storytelling daily journalism. 
The Detroit Free Press and other heartland papers published 
picture stories. The Associated Press introduced computer pic- 
ture transmission, which allowed news editors quickly view 
variety photographs. Newspapers invested better cam- 
eras and long lenses. They distributed them photographers 
increasingly coming out journalism and art schools. 

Among them was Mike Levy, who graduated 1982 from 
Ohio University with bachelor’s fine arts visual commu- 
nication. native the Cleveland suburb University 
Heights, had made money taking pictures since high school, 
when his father, who worked public relations, paid him 
take portraits potato chip industry executives. Levy also shot 
sports for The Associated Press. expected pursue sports 
photography until learning college about Dorothea Lang, 
Walker Evans, and Lewis Hines. was moved how power- 
fully the camera captured humanity. 

worked for the Olathe (Kansas) Daily News and severa 
other small papers before moving Phoenix and Seattle. But 
Levy always felt most comfortable Cleveland. 


‘My essays are art’ 
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the 1990s, the national enthusiasm for photographic re- 
porting had cooled, replaced attention the bottom line and 
preoccupation with the new color presses and packaging. 

“That was the trend nationally, and felt Cleveland,” 
Levy says. “We had this brand new toy, these color presses. had 
show the world and lost sight what’s important.” 

the Plain Dealer visual technology editor, David 
Petkiewicz, was brought liaison between the photogra- 
phers and the production team. Details down the amount 
ink laid the page were carefully checked. New digital 
cameras provided greater color range. Technical staff people 
were taught why they needed work hard difficult pic- 
ture bring out the nuances the photographer intended. 

Earlier this year, digital cameras replaced traditional cam- 
eras altogether, allowing photographers quickly transmit 
work from the field the laptop computers. 

The filmless world appeals Levy, who like many photogra- 
phers appreciates the autonomy brings. has one the rare 
jobs newspapers. Irby says that spite the strides made 
twenty years ago, newspapers, largely corporate-owned and 
rigid, not free photographers out and look for sto- 
ries. “There’s small minority out there can count with two 
hands that uses photography for more than informational pur- 
poses,” says. “There are few opportunities right now.” 

There was apparent reason turn the public housing 
project off Woodlawn, Cleveland’s east side. story per 
se. Levy simply wanted photograph the steeple St. Ed- 
ward’s Church poking over the vinyl-sided apartments. 
walked into field and quietly dispatched his task, catching 
two worlds that nearly touch and yet seem have nothing 
with one another. 

Many Levy’s images are about Cleveland’s new layers 
pressing against its older ones. shows the community the 
buildings they might have forgotten about and neighborhoods 
they might never have never seen. concerned about the 
interplay between spiritual beliefs and material wants. His 
photographs show this, and his tattoos. One design 


GLAM: For profile some 
Cleveland rockers, Levy 
captured the musician Samantha 
Schartmann. 


snake wrapped around coy fish. The fish, explains, 
swimming toward enlightenment, which the snake disrupt- 
ing. rarely conceals his arms. 

“The attitude today seems ‘I’ve got mine, I’ve got 
It’s very selfish,” says. “These photographs, particularly the 
ones that involve sacred landmarks, show the spiritual world, 
believing something larger than can identify not 
only Cleveland’s churches but also many its endless string 
storefront ministries. one essay, shows all this night; 
another documents sacred buildings placing them 
somewhere the frame busy urban scene, rarely the cen- 
ter and never themselves. “These are more than pretty pic- 
tures,” says the Plain photography director, Bill Gugliot- 
ta. “It almost like looking abstract painting.” 

Other times, Levy like old-time documentary photog- 
rapher, telling the story for year the homeless man saw 
sleeping the same alley week after week. Levy takes pictures 
interested while unrelated assignments and archives 
them his computer. When gets enough images, some- 
times after years, begins consider them essay 
story. long projects, updates editors his progress. 
They always get immediately. 

This clearly the case with Levy’s September idea. Since 
Cleveland has physical scars from the terrorist attacks, Levy 
searching for conceptual story. Airplanes, says, once largely ig- 
nored, seem scarier the past year. Gugliotta see how this 
would work picture story. “But know Mike,” says, “and 
he’s interested, make pictures that will knock you out.” 

Levy’s dedication made reporter, Connie Schultz, nervous 
when she was asked write story recently with Levy’s 
photographs neighborhood adjoining the LTV steel plant 
after had declared bankruptcy. “We just drove and drove 
around the neighborhood shot could get feel for it,” 
says Schultz. had live the quality the photographs, 
and that’s scary for 


Jane Gottlieb free-lance writer Albany who writes fre- 
quently for Photo District News. 
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MARYANNE 

GOLON 


Picking 
Shots 


CAROLINE HOWARD 


ast year MaryAnne Golon, Time magazine’s pic- 

ture editor, dispatched some the world’s best 

photojournalists cover the border between 

Mexico and the U.S. The resulting photographs, 

people like James Nachtwey, Alex Webb, and 

Vincent Musi, were gritty and dense, smoldering 

ith the colors the people and the sky and the 
land. Golon loved them. 

But she had fight for them. Arthur Hochstein, the mag- 


azine’s art director, wanted something less photojournalistic, 
more stylistic. “He didn’t think the photos were right for 
says Michele Stephenson, the magazine’s director 


photography. Golon stood her ground. “Welcome Amexi- 
ran thirty-two pages the June 11, 2001, cover story. 

anyone understands how maneuver the complex 
and often cutthroat world photojournalism, Golon. 
“MaryAnne very forceful says Stephenson. 
“She opinionated and passionate.” But become such 
newsroom force has required more than passion; has 
nineteen-year learning curve, and along the way Golon even 
had quit the magazine and then come back 

left Time because suffered from bloody head syn- 
drome,” Golon says. was like boxer who get back 
into the ring. Walter Isaacson Time’s managing editor then) 
was not exactly pro-photojournalism; wasn’t considered 
‘hard element.’ needed where somebody thought 
had something say.” 1996, after thirteen years 
Time, she left for U.S. News World Report, then edited 
the more photo-friendly James Fallows. She returned 
Time 1999. 

Snug again her twenty-fourth floor office Rockefeller 
Center, Golon seems have traded her embattled early days 


July/August 2002 
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TIME’S EYES: Arthur Hochstein, art director, and Michele Stephenson (right), 
director photography, conferring with picture editor Golon. 


all inner reserve. 

Still, Golon remains best known for her conviction. Her 
voice has husky drawl, vestige too many cigarettes 
and southern childhood. She grew the third six chil- 
dren Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and graduated 
with journalism degree from the University Florida, 
Gainesville, 1983. When she was eight, her mother 
bought Golon her first camera with S&H green stamps. 
Today, her many photography awards including first 
place 1999 for picture editing the University Mis- 
Pictures the Year International competition 
hang her office wall alongside the artwork and snap- 
shots her nine-year-old son, Christian. 

tall woman six feet stockings her early forties, 
Golon wears her nearly black hair shoulder-length fall 
and tends dress dark slacks and blazers. She exudes en- 
thusiasm. Thursday afternoon early June, the only 
sound the otherwise hushed wing the picture depart- 
ment Golon’s effervescent laughter. “His work was in- 
spired!” she yells into the phone. Two more “quick” phone 
calls follow about ten minutes each before she turns her 
attention one her deputies, Hillary Raskin, who has been 
waiting patiently, holding laser copies archival photos 
Edward Curtis for upcoming feature the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. “Some these rare manuscript libraries 
need three weeks get photo,” Golon says, pausing size 
the pictures. knock their doors down get the pic- 
tures have to.” 

photo editor’s job whittle broad range photog- 
raphy assigned, agency, wire, archival fit the publica- 
tion’s mission and the day’s news. Time New York- 
based photo editors sift through some 15,000 pictures week, 

selecting about 125 for each issue. 
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‘You have have some underlying belief that 
photojournalism important and you have fight for it’ 


the twenty-three person depart- 
ment, typically works cover stories and special 
issues. She has coordinated photos for 
every Olympics since 1984, was the on-site photo 
editor for Time and for Life during the gulf war, 
led photo coverage for stunning Sep- 
tember special issue. “Being magazine picture editor like 
being film producer,” she says. put together the right person 
with the right story, and got keep everybody going to- 
ward the same thing great visuals.” 

But not just great visuals. Golon and others have fought 
have photography recognized first-class journalistic citi- 
zen, equal. “The photo editor has able speak the 
whole language journalism,” says Scott Sines, managing 
editor The Spokesman-Review Spokane, Washington. 
one the few picture people break through this editori- 
glass ceiling. “The impression that they’re not real journal- 
ists has been pounded into photo editors throughout the 
course newspaper history,” Sines says. “It’s form profes- 
sional discrimination.” 

Golon, who once wanted the editor Life magazine, says 
editors often view their photographic counterparts “necessary 
evils,” and adds: “They see jovial adversaries and repre- 
senting reduction their real estate. But not just the peo- 
ple who say, ‘Make the picture the bot- 


tom it, all journalists. Certain stories 
places, what are you going say? The pictures 
everything. You have know when back 
Golon takes breath. was lot more volatile 
youth. Now I’m more diplomat.” 

David Burnett, photojournalist who 
shot for Time since 1967, would stick 
that was more about capturing the poetry 
energy sport than about featuring 
athletes. Golon, says, loved the idea, and the 
coming 1996 summer Olympics Atlanta 


made timely. 

Burnett’s photos were stunning, but would 
the editors like them? Golon and Burnett 
hatched plan ensure that they would. They 


made sixteen-by-twenty prints far bigger 
than usual presentation for final review. 


“We did big wow them,” Burnett says. 
was comfortable MaryAnne take 
the ball.” The essay ran twelve pages. 


September 11, Golon was home 
Bergen County, New Jersey, when she first 
heard the attacks from Stephenson, who 
called from Maine, where she was vacation- 
ing. her three-hour journey into Manhat- 


tan that morning (it typically takes forty-five minutes), Golon 
made several dozen cellular phone calls orchestrate the 
coverage. Eventually, she had about twenty-five photogra- 
phers the field. Hundreds amateurs, including some fire- 
fighters, walked the three-and-a-half miles Rockefeller 
Center from Ground Zero the hopes having their pho- 
tos published. amateur shots were used Time’s photo- 
laden, ad-free special edition, which hit newsstands Sep- 
tember 13, but the next issue photo taken assistant 
state attorney general ran three-page foldout. Time’s 
photo editors reviewed least 15,000 pictures that day. 

Golon’s standard September 11, though, was “the same 
any other story,” she says. “The best pictures just jump off 
the light table and knock the doors down.” The issue won 
National Magazine Award and first place for editing the 
Pictures the Year International contest. trained re- 
spond extraordinary Golon says her 
knew exactly who call and what get organized.” 

Knowing whom call something Golon specialty. 
“This business built personal relationships,” says 
Stephenson. success that day comes from rep- 
utation she has built through the years.” That reputation also 
makes Golon someone photographers trust. Robert Clark, 
whose images the second plane hitting the south tower 
the World Trade Center taken from the roof his Brook- 

lyn apartment won first-place the 

World Press Photo contest, knew exactly 
knew that MaryAnne would the right 
says. 
Golon also made full use AOL Time 
deep pockets. Clark, for instance, says 
got about $10,000 from Time just for first 
his still-unprocessed film. the end 
the day and roughly $50,000 later Time 
had exclusive worldwide rights for week. 
Golon declined discuss how much she spent 
part job and the singularly most impor- 
tant part job,” she says. “There used 
time where the only relationship that mat- 
tered was between the editor and the photogra- 
pher. was all based trust and handshakes. 
That becoming distant memory.” 

There may have been time when Golon 
would have fought this changing reality. Today, 
she picks her battles, but her fundamental be- 
lief that photojournalism crucial has never 
wavered. “You have work for and support 
Golon says, pushing herself her chair. 
“And done that. I’ve never lost the 


Caroline Howard was picture editor for ten 
years. She now editor Working Mother 
magazine. 
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DID YOU RUN 


MARINA ARTUSA 


September Richard 
Drew, Associated 
Press photographer for 

thirty-two years, was 

near the north tower 
the World Trade Center 
when saw, through 
his camera lens, tall, dark-skinned 
man white jacket and black pants 
falling head-first from the sky. got 
chills. Drew squeezed off two three 
frames. 

the 215 pictures death and 
panic Drew shot that day, this image 
was the one that one could for- 
get. captured what Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, the father photojournal- 
ism, called the “decisive moment.” 

also created controversy that 
Drew has struggled understand. 
“People jumped from the building,” 
Drew says. “You can write about 
but you can’t show picture it.” 

His photo the tall man which 
won prize this year the World 
Press Photo Contest has been 
published and debated around the 
world. Editors had make difficult 
decisions about whether run 
Drew’s photo and others like it. Many 
those who chose publish 
heard from angry readers who 
thought inappropriate. But editors 
defend the decisions. The New York 
Daily News gave full page Susan 
Watt’s shot another man falling. 
“This picture was part the story 
and shield our readers 
from it,” says Eric Meskauskas, the 
photo editor. 

The reaction Drew’s photo 
prompted the Toronto Globe and 
Mail attempt identify the 
falling man. Peter Cheney, the Globe 
and Mail reporter who was New 
York covering the terrorist attacks, 
saw Norberto Hernandez’s face 
among the posters missing peo- 
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ple posted all over Manhattan the 
weeks after September 11, and 
thought could the man the 


photo. Hernandez was pastry chef 


Windows the World, the 
doomed restaurant the 107th 
floor the North Tower. Cheney 
contacted Hernandez’s family, and 
one his sisters and one his 
brothers told Cheney that they had 
both felt shock recognition 
when they saw the photo (the sister 
has since said she was mistaken). 
Others the family did not want 
talk the press. 

Whether Hernandez not, 

Drew remains convinced that his 
photo added something important 
the story what happened that 
day. didn’t capture this person’s 
death. captured part his life. 
This what decided do, and 
think preserved that.” 
Marina Artusa, journalism student 
staff writer for Clarin, Buenos 
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PATTERSON 
JOURNAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


ANNUAL 
COMPETITION 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists and 


photojournalists with least five 


years professional experience. 


One-year grants $35,000 
are awarded pursue vital 
independent projects 


DEADLINE: Oct. 2002. 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1730 Pennsylvania Ave. Suite 850 
Washington, 2000 
(202) 393-5995 
E-mail: 
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RON HAVIV 
Shooting War 


JOSHUA LIPTON 


iding between cab and the trailer 


abandoned truck, Ron Haviv looked through 
lens his camera the rifles fired and 
the blood spilled. 

Zeljko Raznatovic, the notorious Ser- 
bian militia leader better known Arkan, 
was patrolling the deserted streets Bijelji- 


na, town northeastern Bosnia, with his killing squads 
“Tigers.” was April 1992. Haviv had asked Arkan 
could roll with the unit and Arkan had agreed. “Arkan re- 
ally thought could control the media, that was very 
smart, and that nobody could really screw him,” Haviv ex- 
plains. 


SEEING WAR: Ron Haviv takes cover (above) journalists come under fire south Kabul. 
Bosnia (right), his picture Serb militia member kicking dying woman. 


Three busloads Tigers hunted Bosnian Muslims 
house house, finally arriving the center the town, 
where they searched mosque. They tore down flag col- 
ored with Islamic symbols, proudly displaying like tro- 
phy. Screams echoed through the neighborhood. Haviv 
watched other gunmen dragged the town butcher and 
his wife from their home. slipped from view about 
thirty feet from Arkan’s men and began snapping pho- 
tographs. Shots were fired. The butcher, middle-aged and 
defenseless, fell the ground. His wife bent down next 
him, placing her hand over his chest, trying stop the 
bleeding. Again rifle shot rang out. The woman crum- 
pled the pavement. The Serbs then pulled the woman’s 
sister out the house, executing her well. 

Haviv knew that document the crime had cap- 
ture the Tigers and their victims the same frame. sol- 
diers started leave the scene, Haviv wandered into the 
open. Just then young Serbian soldier, sunglasses tilted 
back his head, cigarette burning his left hand, casu- 
ally walked over the dying 
family Bosnians, raised his 
black boot and, Haviv took 
aim, kicked one the women 
the head. “When kicked her,” 
Haviv would say later, “it was like 
the ultimate disrespect for every- 
thing.” 

Quickly unloading the film, 
Haviv hid the incriminating 
rolls, just case, and later smug- 
gled them out the bloodied 
town. Magazines and newspa- 
pers around the world published 
the pictures, the first document- 
evidence atrocities occur- 
ring the region, eyewitness 
proof Serbian war crimes. The 
image the soldier kicking the 
woman Bijeljina “was the 
most important picture the 
conflict,” says Chuck Sudetic, 
friend Haviv’s and former 
New York Times reporter 
covered the Balkans between 
1990 and 1995. “You had lots 
descriptions events coming 
your way, but where was the real 
sound evidence? Here was this 
set pictures coming from 
there the north where 
get, and underscored 
the reality. gave lots reports 
had heard great credibility.” 

The photographs also caught 
the attention Arkan. The 
paramilitary 
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publicly crying that wanted taste blood. Serbian 
thugs later abducted the photojournalist, handcuffed and beat 
him. American, French, and Russian diplomats brokered his 
release three days later. 

Haviv returned home New York City for about month, 
rested and regrouped. Then flew back Sarajevo. The tor- 
turous experience had only steeled his resolve. “In the end 
just reaffirmed dedication doing what was doing,” 
says. “It kept going certain degree.” 

For ten years, between 1991 and 2001, Haviv pho- 
tographed the genocidal breakup Yugoslavia, from Croat- 
Kosovo and beyond. His book, Blood and Honey: 
Balkan War Journal, captures the cruelties ethnic rage 


‘You had lots descriptions events coming your way, 
but where was the real sound evidence?’ 


Srebrenica’s mass graves; starved, hollow-eyed young men 
Bosnian prison camps; snow soaked red with the blood 
elderly Serb. 

Why pursue war? Haviv says that has both selfish and al- 
truistic reasons. “The selfish part that it’s amazing 
there these places, watch history unfold before you,” 
says. More broadly, though, Haviv believes that photograph- 
ing war and disaster pushes the international community 
confront abuse and end injustice. Sometimes pictures gener- 
ate immediate reaction from world leaders. Other times, 
takes longer. “In Sarajevo, for instance, there was myself, 
colleagues for four years kept saying, ‘Look what’s going 
on! Look the pictures. Listen the radio. Watch the televi- 
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sion. Read the reports.’ was basically ignored. Nobody was 
really paying attention. But, now ten years later, that work ex- 
ists evidence prove people that did happen. can 
play historical role terms documentation.” fact, 
prosecutors the Hague requested the Bijeljina photos 
they investigated Slobodan Milosevic and his supporters. And 
Blood and Honey exhibit Haviv’s work now perma- 
nent exhibit the historical museum Sarajevo, seen there 
many students, well traveling exhibit. “I’m very pos- 
itive about using shock treatment,” Haviv says, “to say 
the kids, ‘If you don’t grow with open mind, this can 
happen 


iven the bombs and blood tracks around the 
world, you might expect Haviv exude 
Rambo-like presence, but he’s mild-mannered, 
thirty-six-year-old photojournalist who takes 


the world through soft brown eyes framed 

face and black mop unkempt curls. 
native New Yorker, Haviv studied journalism 
undergraduate New York University. enjoyed pho- 
tography relaxing hobby first, but that offhand interest 
quickly developed into passion. felt himself drawn the 
universality the visual. 
“Images can have often 
more immediate im- 
pact and reach broader 
number people, especial- 


Haviv says. “I’m not just 

many and France and Italy. 


Photographs are much 
more universal 
ability communicate.” 
1987, Haviv got some as- 
signments from 
France-Presse, supplement- 
ing his income bicycle 
messenger and Good 
Humor man. His career 
took off 1989 when 
became friendly with Chris 
Morris, battle-tested war 
photographer for Time. 
Morris invited Haviv tag 
along cover the Pana- 
manian presidential elec- 
tion 1989. When General 
Manuel Noriega nullified 
the election results, riots 
exploded the streets 
rival parties clashed. Haviv 
photographed the Pana- 
manian 
being stabbed and beaten. 


Agence 


ETHNIC CLEANSING: picture carefully defaced Bosnian 
family photo “really shows what that war was about,” says, “the 
attempt wipe out the identity another group people.” 


The dramatic image made the covers Time, Newsweek, and 
U.S. News World Report, and encouraged Haviv pursue 
conflict photography profession. “It kind registered 
mind that you could something valuable here,” Haviv 
says, “that this could really interesting for me, and have 
effect the world.” 

Today, contract photographer for Newsweek and repre- 
sented the VII Photo Agency, Haviv parachutes into the 
world’s hot spots, covering drug wars Colombia, refugees 
Rwanda, political earthquakes Haiti. spent three months 
last fall photographing the war Afghanistan. His new book 
from those months, Afghanistan: The Road Kabul, showcas- 
the dramatic sweep wartime experience. Mixed with 
the upsetting scenes one-legged girl, the victim mine- 
field, bandaged, shrapnel-scarred soldiers are uplifting 
images, smiling Afghanis playing game volleyball, 
group young men earnestly trying study deserted 
field gravel and sand. 

Still, the Balkan conflict that remains closest 
heart, both because the number years spent chroni- 
cling that war, and because feels that the rest Europe and 
the United States need understand that conflict order 
avoid repeating the tragedy. “The people the Balkans were 
just like somebody New 
York City Los Angeles,” 
says. “You could inter- 
change them very easily. 
struck that given the 


right circumstances, that 
could easily happen 
‘ 
France the United 


Haviv continues 
traveling throughout the 
Balkans, bearing witness 
through his lens. took 
pictures the outbreak 
fighting Macedonia last 
year, and stood outside the 
home Milosevic pho- 
tograph the former Serb 
president was arrest- 
ed. 

decade photograph- 
ing war has left Haviv 
somewhat more measured 
about what thinks the 
craft photojournalism 
can accomplish. 
think that ever thought, 
photography can to- 
tally change the world it- 
says. “But totally 
believe that there politi- 
cal process that occurs, and 
that photojournalism ab- 
solutely plays role, and 
important role.” 


Joshua Lipton assistant 
editor 
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ANTHONY FEINSTEIN 
AND JOHN OWEN 


ries studies addressing the ques- 
how war journalists deal 
with the pressures and 
stresses working zones con- 
flict. The hazards inherent this occu- 
pation were immediately brought home 
route Miguel Gil Moreno Sierra 
Leone would never answered. Days 
forwarded the 


after they were sent, 
television (APTN) office 
London, Moreno and his Reuters col- 
league Kurt Schork were murdered not 
far from the capital, Freetown. Their vi- 
olent deaths would not the last before 
the first phase our study was complet- 
ed. They did, however, reinforce the 
for study examining the psycho- 
logical 
Until began collecting data, nothing 
empirical had been published 
subject. Readers wanting better under- 
standing the lives this intrepid 
group men and women could read 
personal memoirs, where catchy titles 
like Live from the 
Bang-Bang Club provided informative, 
times shocking, insights. Useful the 
memoirs were, their intensely subjective 


news 


war journalists. 


content did not necessarily apply the 
entire profession. Extrapolating from in- 
dividual experience not substitute 
for detailed, 
tions. 

What befell two experienced journal- 
ists like Schork and Moreno galvanized 
several news organizations into support- 
ing our investigation. 
the BBC, CNN, Reuters, APTN, and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
names 170 journalists were forwarded 
us. these, 140 (83 percent) agreed 
participate, which involved complet- 
ing series 


rigorous group observa- 


detailed questionnaires 
and, for one five the journalists, un- 
dergoing structured interview. pro- 
vide framework for comparison, con- 
trol group 107 domestic journalists, 
never exposed war, was also enrolled. 

The results indicated that war jour- 
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nalists had significantly more post-trau- 
(PTSD), 
sion, and psychological distress. More- 
over, the rate PTSD the war group 
over the course their working lives far 


matic stress disorder depres- 


exceeded that 
and police officers, and approximated 
that recorded combat veterans. 
Particularly vulnerable are photogra- 
phers. “If your 
enough, you are not close enough,” ob- 


pictures are not good 
served Robert Given that exposure 
grave personal danger closely allied 
the development PTSD, re- 
turned our original data set and ex- 
amined the profiles still photogra- 
phers. 

War photograp are, fact, few 
number. Our sample 
seventeen, only two 
male. 
vorced, high number given their aver- 
age age thirty-seven. help inter- 
pret the psychological data, 
control group twenty-four print re- 
porters, whose demographics matched 
(except 
the area education). The most strik- 
ing behavioral observation was the high 
PTSD symptoms de- 
hotographers. 


hers 


whom were fe- 


[welve were either single di- 


»hers closely 


frequency 
scribed the 


The disorder encompasses three distinct 
sets symptoms: (1) re-experiencing 
dreams, 


images; (2) 


phenomena, 
involuntary 


e.g., flashbacks, 
intrusive 
avoidant symptoms, e.g., avoidance 
feelings activities, places associated 
with the trauma and emotional dis- 
tancing from friends and family; 
perarousal features, e.g., exaggerated 
startle response, hypervigilance, irri- 
tability. 


Heightened 


(3) hy- 


risk may one reason 
for these elevated scores photogra- 
phers. Another reason may relate the 
nature the image captured. All the 
photographers 
filming scenes such grotesqueness 
that they knew the photos would 
published. Notwithstanding editori- 
sensitivities and public squeamish- 
ness, they felt compelled record vi- 
sual testament. 


Those images 


consisted of 


spoke periodically 


never 


traumatized firefighters 


went anywhere other than the repos- 
itory their where 
time, weight ensured in- 
trusion into dreams and unwanted rec- 
ollections. memorable interview with 
Don McCullin aired CNN 1998 
attests this. Looking back over stel- 
lar career, somber McCullin appears 
haunted the many images death 
and bereavement that have passed 
front his lens. Sleeping with 
the apt title for collection his pho- 
tographs. 

War photography 


memories, over 


its nature, may 
attract individuals who seek out risk, 
and the adrenaline rush, there- 

predisposing them PTSD. Such 
explanation 
however, justice the comple 


motivatin 


does not, 


issues war rap 
face face they enume 

lust con 


with particular discov- 
ery talent photographer under 


ated: 


hazardous conditions; feeling com- 
fort zones conflict because 
upbringing dysfunctional family. 
Furthermore, what motivated indi- 

dual the beginning his her ca- 
reer often differed from what spurred 
that person decade later. early 
motiva 
adventure, but time this lessened, 
replaced strong desire bear 
witness. 

Two final observations: First, 
significantly 


raphers reported 
physical illnesses than print reporters 


more 


perhaps consequence high levels 


stress. Second, emotional difficulties 
photographers were often unrecognized 
and untreated. This troubling fact, ap- 
plicable war journalists general, 
should come wake-up call pho- 


tographers and news bosses alike. 


fo rimer fi urop ean director of the 


part, 


Anthony Feinstein associate profes- 
sor the dep psychiatry the 
University Toronto. John Owen the 


F 
Freedom 


ournal- 


niversity s gra wduate school o 
ism London. This study 


Freedom Forum 


was 


of 


tion may have been the lure 
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ANDRE 
LAMBERTSON 


ngaging the 
World 


JOHN GIUFFO 


months after graduating from the International 


adi - 
Photography, Andre Lambertson pawned 
two his cameras. His first year out school was 
rough one, and the work came fits and starts. 


But kept one, and continued work 
number personal projects had started stu- 

dent. had buyer, place publish. that 
early point his career, Lambertson took photographs because 
felt had to. “They were all issues was concerned with 
particularly stuff the black community,” Lambertson says, re- 
ferring his early photos, including series did about Viet- 
nam veterans who lived the streets Coney Island. Thirteen 
years later, he’s among the most sought-after photo essayists 


the country, and his work has appeared Time, The 


New York Times Magazine, among others. His cameras still pay 
his rent, but these days gets keep them. 


From the beginning, was driven tell stories about 
people who enter the mainstream consciousness only 
objects pity sources fear. He’s drawn lives that are 
damaged and destroyed poverty, crime, drugs, and fa- 
milial decay. Many his photos feature families very pri- 

vate situations: son helping his mother shoot heroin, 
brother watching his sister die AIDS. Shadows haunt the 
corners many the frames. “It became way being 
in the world,” 

Lambertson’s youthful features and short dreads belie 
his forty years. originally wanted writer, but that 
changed when took photography class the Universi- 
Virginia. “The thing liked about photography was 
that brought into contact with people,” says. year 
studying the ICP, internship The Village Voice, and 
freelance assignments for The New York Times followed. 
Much the work did for the Voice reflected his social 
concerns, and that turn led job the Baltimore Sun 

lot the stuff wound doing was sports and fash- 
ion,” says his three-year stint the paper. “It was fun be- 
cause was challenge for while. But after while you want 
keep growing.” His desire return more serious themes 
reasserted itself after assignment for Sun fashion feature. 
Lambertson went take pictures woman who had flair 
for hats the funeral home she owned. Trying get the right 
shot, says, backed into casket, and this casket was 
young boy, like twelve thirteen years old” victim vi- 
freaked out, and she said this isn’t all that rare.” 

Lambertson began research Baltimore crime and found 
side his adopted city that experienced. found 
out that Baltimore was near the top youth violence,” 
read the paper and there was shooting stab- 
bing and youth was involved, would try the hos- 
pital. And was funeral, would just show up.” His edi- 


says. 


olence. 


says. 


tors the Sun had idea what was doing outside 


work hours until one day, while was shooting local 
hospital, p.r. representative contacted his editor verify 
his identity. “My editors were like, ‘Andre, this myste- 
rious Lambertson showed his personal work, and 
his editors liked much they ran few the photos. (Go 
see these and other photos Lambertson.) 


That photo series won second place the 1996 Pictures 


the Year International competition, sponsored the Mis- 
souri journalism school, and wasn’t long until colleagues 
were encouraging him return New York try sell 
some work. was good advice. returned 1998 and has 
worked consistently free-lancer ever since. 

“His execution almost always moving and imaginative,” 


says David Friend, editor creative development Vanity 


Fair, who gave Lambertson one his first magazine assign- 
ments, early 1996, when was the director photogra- 
phy Life. liked his attitude,” Friend explains. “He’s got 
bright personality, spiritual side that comes through.” 
Among Lambertson’s favorite assignments series 
did for Time Bill Tomes, Catholic priest who has 


worked with kids Chicago’s worst housing project. “If 
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FAMILY AFFAIR: pair brothers shoot each other with heroin while their mother looks out the window. 


two gangs were war with each other, Tomes would stand 
the middle them while they were shooting. said 
would love the guy who shot him more than anyone else,” says 
Lambertson. said, ‘I’ve got meet this 

While shares with Tomes desire help people through 
his work, Lambertson admits that it’s not always easy reconcile 
that with his role photographer. “There was time when re- 
ally messed with head because career could change, but 
nothing happened them,” says. “Their lives didn’t change. 

“Photography becomes personal. When does become 
ego? When does become about says came 
understand that help everyone, and that his pho- 
tography couldn’t change the world, but along 
with that came realization that even having small positive 
impact another person was enough. “If could offer guy 
some friendship couple months sobriety whatever’s 
possible, you know?” 

Lambertson concerned with being pigeonholed 
chronicler poverty and pain, welcomes assignments 
that give him chance tell stories without the vocabulary 
despair usually employs. happen think-there’s over- 
saturation negative images, and know that soul 
need see more positive things,” says. 

got the chance just that number trips 
Sierra Leone earlier this year. The West African country’s bru- 
tal civil war had ended January, and Lambertson decided 
document one child soldier’s path back home the family 


from which been torn. found what his soul needed. 
“You start meeting like minds,” says, referring 
aid workers, photographers, and journalists who are helping 
mend the country and tell its story. “There are all these people 
whose hearts are the right place. It’s kind beautiful.” 


to the other 


ambertson teaches class titled “Passion, Pur 


pose 
and Personal Vision Documentary Photogra- 
phy” the International Center Photography. 
considers the field much more difficult break 
into than eighties and early 


fewer photo essays and sugar 


coat that reality for his students. knows that only the most 
determined students can find success. 
He’s careful not sound too discouraging, though. “You 


just have believe what doing,” told his class one 


warm spring night recently, after running through litany 


the challenges they are likely face. speaks from experi- 


ence: back the beginning, month after pawned his cam- 


eras, bought them back with money made from some 


his photographs. said wasn’t worried about losing them 
because never lost faith what was doing. may have 
had little choice the matter: “Photography the language 


John Giuffo assistant editor 


over-saturation negative images. 
know that soul need see more positive things.’ 
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GAIL FISHER 


Moving 
ictures 


NEIL HICKEY 


the world photojournalism, some long-standing bound- 
aries are being breached often with surprising results. 
early 2000, Gail Fisher, senior photo editor the Los 

Angeles Times, became fascinated with the plight the na- 
tion’s 20,000 young people who “age out” the foster care 
system each year youngsters who reach their eighteenth 
birthday high school graduation and are set adrift 
fend for themselves. Many end the streets, homeless, 
welfare, drug-addicted. About percent don’t graduate 
from high school; within two years third have children, usual- 
out wedlock; and percent spend time jail. 

tell that story, Fisher followed three such youths for the 
entire first year their new lives: Janea, who spent six years 
foster care after trying bludgeon her aunt with claw ham- 
mer; Monique, the cast-off child heroin-addicted mother, 
who became unwed mother herself age fifteen; and Jesse, 
been foster care child since the sixth grade when his 
father punished him putting diaper him and parading 
him around his school. 

full justice the foster child story, Fisher decided 


unusual strategy: cover not only with her arsenal 


still cameras, but with video camera well. 

The resulting multimedia story, titled “Crashing Hard into 
Adulthood,” became page-one special report the Times 
December 2001, with five inside pages photos; elabo- 


tie, 


Gail Fisher 


rate and detailed entry the Times Web site; and scheduled 
using Fisher’s videotape footage. The Web pages include 
photo gallery eighty-five images, several video segments, 
and the full text the series written the Times reporter Phil 
Willon (www.latimes.com/news/la-foster-special). 

The Fisher-Willon project one the more spectacular suc- 
cesses burgeoning journalistic movement: newspaper and 
magazine photographers adding important arrow their 
quiver, namely proficiency shooting videotape bring an- 
other dimension their reporting. The movement had its roots 
the middle 1990’s when few mavericks like Michael Rosen- 
blum, former CBS News producer (see sidebar), began experi- 
menting with small video cameras see news for television 
could covered one person rather than the traditional five- 
person crew reporter, producer, cameraman, soundman, plus 
videotape editor. Other theorizers followed, most notably 
Dirck Halstead, former member the Time-Life stable 
swashbuckling photojournalists. 1997, Halstead created 
Webzine called The Digital Journalist intelligencer for still 
photographers eager spread their wings into video. And 
1999, set the Platypus Workshops two-week boot 
camps train photojournalists the basics video produc- 
tion. (Platypus: furry, egg-laying, duck-billed hybrid discov- 
ered Australia the 1700s, which defied classification and 
thus was seen odd new species, neither bird, nor mammal 
nor reptile.) Halstead’s notion was that photojournalists, with 


‘Once you understand what’s happening, you see there 
future for print photojournalism 
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Janea, center, gyrates the dance floor. Unadoptable, she spent six years foster homes, mental hospitals, and lockdown facilities. 


their natural eye and storytelling expertise, could learn the lan- 
guage television not compete for the jobs cam- 
eramen but expand their own techniques telling stories. 
Gail Fisher had been photojournalist for more than twenty 
years and won phenomenal number awards: the Robert 
Kennedy Award for outstanding coverage disadvantaged peo- 


ple; acclaim from the National Press Photographers Association, 


Society Newspaper Design, the Society 


Newspaper Editors, and many others. She had earned degrees 
from Miami University Ohio and from Ohio University, mar- 
ried, had two children (Whitney and Zachary; she’s now sepa- 
rated from her husband), and had photo the 
Courier Journal Louisville Times, Dayton Journal 
and the San Bernardino Sun before joining the Los Angeles 
Times 1983 photographer the Orange County edition. 

her own estimate, she’s “the kind person who always 
wants challenges, learning something new.” Forty-eight- 
year-old Fisher, besides being photo editor, globe-trot- 
ting still photographer the Middle East, Vietnam, Central 
and South America, India, Russia, Africa, Burma. assign- 
ment Mongolia 1997, she encountered scenes that need- 
sound and motion convey their full impact, and which 
could not captured adequately with her still cameras. Mon- 
golia was “like step back time flute music playing the 
morning, smoke swirling over campfires. thought, gosh, 
get all this with stills. There are many more dimen- 
She calls the experience “awakening.” 

And she found her way Halstead’s Platypus Workshop, 
then the University Oklahoma. The Times paid her ex- 
penses, but not before the newspaper’s director photogra- 
phy, Colin Crawford, expressed concern that her experimenta- 
tion new medium might affect the quality her still pic 
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tures. was supportive, she says, but issued friendly warn- 
ing that saw things her video that her stills, 
that would the end the video. 

The Platypus training was intense, long days with dis- 
tractions. 
bers. just getting it. had never picked video 
camera. Some very accomplished photographers were the 
All the new 
technical information was getting the way her puzzling 


was frustrated that first week,” Fisher remem- 


class; some were learning quicker than others.” 


out how tell simple story with sound and moving pictures. 
the second week, however, she was beginning believe she 


might get the hang it. 


— 


three-chip Canon the for $2,300. Sony and Pana- 
sonic also make digital cameras. decent video tripod costs 
about $300. lavalier microphone goes for $150. profes- 
hea 


ing somwa 
about 300. runs the Apple comp 
hard drive, and minimum 
used the with adaptations. 
included the system, and 
Sony GZ-D900 player can added 
back and re-recording video. costs about $1,5¢ 
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first two 


Halstead remembers her efforts this way: 
exercises were disasters. She didn’t know what she was doing 
why she was there.” Her final project was good, however, 
that told her class: going filmmaker. You 
know how tell stories. committed, and you'll learn 
more this language you along.” 

first still-and-video story was the foster care 


piece home run her first trip the plate. 
She ended with more than forty hours video- 
tape and, bit overwhelmed the task editing 


Behrens. created ten-minute rough-cut sam- 
ple, which took Nightline’s executive produc- 
er, Tom Bettag, who quickly saw its value. 

Photo boss Crawford now shares Fisher’s enthusiasm for 
multimedia storytelling. shortcoming traditional newspa- 
pering, points out, that terrific story can appear page 
one for day, and then gone. With the Web, the piece not only 
reaches broader audience, but stays around lot longer 
with value-added sound and motion. Fisher’s foster care pro- 
ject, says, was perfect example how tell story mul- 
tiple levels with multiple venues from newspaper Internet 
television. “With each new medium, the news consumer gains 
more information,” says. “Put all together and makes 
pretty incredible package.” Two other Los Angeles Times photog- 
raphers have since completed the Platypus course. 

“Crashing Hard into Adulthood” was the most challenging 


story she’s ever done, Fisher says, “and the most rewarding.” 


pounds and five feet, seven inches, she lugged sixty pounds 


equipment: two three still cameras, video camera, tapes, film, 
batteries, extra lenses, tripod. work out the gym consistent- 
ly, lifting free weights,” she says. got good shape.” 

Underlying this evolution new journalistic hybrid the 
conviction that traditional photojournalism, practiced since 
the days Matthew Brady, dead the dodo bird. Reasons? 
more magazines like Life and Look, changes production 
methods magazines like Time and Newsweek that make multi- 
page photo stories less desirable and less necessary. Photos 


One 


Doing the Work Five 


it, requested the help Platypus instructor, Rolf 


theme: namely, that tele- 
vision news and documentaries 
need five-person teams 
reporter, producer, camera- 
man, soundman, One 
trained individual can the 
whole job, Michael 
maintains, and has traveled 
the world doing and 
showing others how. The se- 


cret? The new generation 


light, digital video cameras and 
related equipment that can put 
person into the videojournal- 
ism business for investment 
less than $10,000. 


88, Rosenblum quit CBS 
News because felt that five 
peopie doing the work one 
was kind fraudulent 
use the small cameras, and 
soon was contributing The 
MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour, 
Nightline, CBS News, and other 
outlets. Scandinavia, set 
several local news chan- 
nels that ran like small-town 
newspapers, and 1992 helped 
launch 
stop, all-news cable channel, 
New York which employs 
one-person “teams” video- 
journalists (VJs) cover New 


magazines these days most often simply illustrate text, rather 
than telling the whole story pictures, renowned photogra- 
phers like Eugene Smith, David Douglas Duncan, Walker 
Evans, and Alfred Eisenstaedt did their famous photo essays. 

“Once you understand what’s happening, you see there 
future for print Halstead says. “So this 
true, what you photographer? Throw your- 
self under bus, which considered doing when figured this 
out for the first time? into some other line work?” 

Fortunately few trends were under way mitigate the gloom. 
The cost small, digital video cameras and their related gear was 
far lower than had been less than decade earlier, and the equip- 
ment produced perfectly acceptable broadcast-quality images. Si- 
multaneously, the number cable networks was exploding, cre- 
ating demand for millions hours programming year. The 
fractionization the television audience meant less advertising 
revenue per channel and thus less money available buy pro- 
grams. Cable channels such National Geographic, A&E, Dis- 
covery, Lifetime, the Learning Channel, and others became occa- 
sional customers for the free-lance work video journalists who 
could produce programs cheaply. Internet users were acquiring 
broadband capability, giving them television-like experience 
their computers, with much higher-quality motion pictures and 
sound. All that conspired make the future look brighter for 
photojournalists been demoralized for years dwin- 
dling demand for their still pictures. 

There was bad news mixed in: the potential markets for 
video journalism are still evolving, and they are too scattered 
support all the photographers who aspire become multi- 
media mavens. And some photojournalists are finding out 
that, matter how hard they try, they have little knack for 
seeing story terms motion pictures and sound. 
transition not guaranteed. 

For true believers like Gail Fisher, however, seeing the world 
through the eyepiece video camera offers exciting new 
style practicing good old-fashioned journalism. 


An easy 


Neil Hickey editor large. 


York City. Like VJs everywhere, says, 
reporters use so-called 
three-chip cameras, which 
break the visual image into 


mostly because union 
feels certain, those news orga- 


ations will accept 


three separate images, provid- 
ing high-quality pictures. Home 
camcorders have only one 
chip, giving picture 
below par for use. 
Rosenblum has trained VJs 
around the world: Morocco, 
Eritrea, Greece, Thailand, all 
over Europe and the For 
the next three years, he'll 
instructing 550 BBC journalists 
England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland the 
secrets solo news cover- 
age. The big American net- 
works ABC, CBS, NBC 
aren't likely follow suit 
the foreseeable future, 


niza 
jideo stories from non- 


journalism actually the mag- 
azine business,” says. Thou- 


sands magazines make 
money operating with tiny 
staffs and low budgets, with 


free-lancers providing virtual- 
all the content. think 
the vast majority 
eventually will done very 
much same 

right, the quantity 
and quality our television 
news diet may for some 
big changes. 
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David first day chief photog- 
The Herald Jasper, the priest 
sex scandal came this town 12,000 


rolling farmlands southern Indiana. 

lestine, tentatively searching for “the mo- 
ment” Father Michael Allen, “Father 


Mike,” confessed his parishioners that twenty-six years 
ago had sexual relations with sixteen-year-old boy. “It 
was awkward,” says Pierini, whose ample girth, clean- 
shaven head, and long auburn goatee make hard 
inconspicuous. thought they would kick out. These 
are people who know from more positive moments.” 
Father Mike showed little emotion spoke, and 


July/August 2002 


shots were ordinary. When the priest finished 
speaking, though, the congregation erupted unexpectedly 
with standing ovation and Father Mike sat pew and 
wept. The “moment.” But Pierini was the wrong side 
the church, his view blocked stand parishioners. 
maneuvered into position time snap few shots 
Father Mike profile, head his hand, framed the 
blurry contours his forgiving flock. 

knew that was the picture,” Pierini says, but worried 
that people would consider his eagerness get inappropri- 
ate. “It isn’t ‘get the shot all costs’ here.” Jasper readers under- 
stand the role the press, says, but they also trust The Her- 
judgment and respect for boundaries. realize that phi- 
losophy would probably scrutinized big-city editor.” 

But Pierini, who has been taking pictures for The Her- 
ald for four years, doesn’t work for big-city editor. 
works for John Rumbach. And when talks about judg- 
ment and philosophy, talking about Rumbach’s 
much his own. the case Father Mike, that judg- 
ment produced dramatic front-page photo that distills 
all the agony and power the story into single frame, 
and was had without trampling the dignity the pre- 
dominantly Catholic community around Jasper. The kind 
photo that has become The signature. 

Over the last twenty-nine years, the fifty-one-year-old 
Rumbach, who The co-publisher (along with his 
cousin) well its editor, turned his paper the family 
business since 1919 into refuge for young photojournal- 
ists. They there because The Herald, with circulation 
12,600 and editorial staff seventeen, that rarest 
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HOOSIERS: photographic moment the locker room, after season-ending loss for the local team. 


things among U.S. daily newspapers: place where photography 
the marquee player and text supporting cast. 1988, Rum- 
bach was the National Press Photographers Association picture 
editor the year. 1996, Torsten Kjellstrand, who now shoots 
for The Spokesman-Review Spokane, Washington, was named 
photographer the year NPPA. both cases, The Herald was 
among the smallest papers ever win those awards. 

That kind success has drawn stream talented photo- 
journalists through Jasper. many sixty applications roll 
twice year for the paper’s six-month photo internship. “Nobody 
the country doing what they are doing with photojournal- 
ism,” says Steve Mellon, who was The Herald from 1984 
1987, and now photographer for The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

The centerpiece Rumbach’s visual show the Saturday 


Feature. Begun 1978, these stories are weekly marriage 


photos and words that fills the first two eight pages the 
tabloid. ads. Subjects range from the routine (first com- 
munion) the profound year with brother and sister 
who were paralyzed car wreck). The stories reflect what 
happening Jasper and surrounding Dubois County. 

“It one the few places that puts out paper built around 
real documentary work,” says Kjellstrand. With only two pho- 
tographers and intern, the workload brutal; Kjellstrand says 
once shot some thirty photo stories year. And while the 


finished product varies quality, when works the words and 
pictures have simple power that even video cannot replicate. 

It’s hard imagine paper more suited its community than 
The Jasper, German-American town full tidy 
brick homes with wide, lush lawns that, not kept well-trimmed, 
may draw twenty-five dollar fine. Furniture factories put Jasper 
the map, and the wood products industry still the town’s 
main employer. High school sports are major social events that 
produce near-nightly work for Herald photographers. 


The Herald arrives the afternoon factory shifts start 
early and still carries the service club meeting reports that 


Rumbach’s father, J.T., who died 1997, considered part the 
paper’s debt the community. (His grandfather, A.T. Rum- 
bach, ran the Klux Klan out town publishing the 
names local members.) The paper still shoots film black- 
and-white film time when digital cameras have made 
darkrooms quaint. Herald turkey Thanks- 
giving. grew with this feeling that the newspaper and the 
community are tied together,” says Rumbach. 

But until the mid-1970s, when Rumbach finished Notre 
Dame and came work the paper, The Herald was mostly 
unremarkable. community bulletin board,” says. 
even have full-time photographer. hear Rumbach tell it, 


‘Photographers should reporters’ 
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some flack from the local Kiwanis club sparked the paper’s vi- 
sual revolution. The guy called the paper one day and wanted 
photographer cover the guest speaker the club’s next meet- 
ing. Rumbach told him that the paper didn’t have photogra- 
pher, but that would send reporter over write story. “He 
said, “You know, people read story unless there’s pic- 
ture with Rumbach recalls. thought about and realized 
that the majority the story ideas that came from readers in- 
volved photos. The readers were telling something.” 

shelf behind Rumbach’s desk nameplate that reads 
“Clark Kent, Daily Planet.” Rumbach kind self-taught 
photojournalism superhero, saving the genre from the on- 
slaught boring crops and postage-stamp pictures. went 
workshops and asked questions, then went home and ex- 
perimented. When Alan Petersime, now photo editor The 
Indianapolis Star, joined The Herald 1979 its first 
time photographer, Rumbach “already had the vision what 
wanted the paper become.” 

That vision was use photos tell stories, not just break 
the words with pretty images. “Photographers should re- 
porters,” Rumbach says. “They should the research.” It’s co- 
incidence that many the Herald photographers, including 
Pierini, began their careers reporters. can’t make good pic- 
ture unless the reporting,” Pierini says. don’t have lot 
tricks bag.” 

When Rumbach’s new photo philosophy met his genetic 
commitment community journalism, the result was visually 
driven stories that, says, “document the little things that 
make community community, and find interesting things 
say about them.” Mellon recalls being sent cover spelling bee, 
and told come back with not just photo page, but story 
with narrative. spelling bee!” says. “That’s unheard 

This blend priorities means that Herald photographer 
not always the one with the best eye the flashiest style. 
“People think that The Herald this great showcase for pho- 
tographers, and degree is,” says Pierini. “But lot what 
here take care our community.” 

Most photographers who come Jasper leave after few 
years albeit with heavy hearts burned out the workload 
spurred the hunger for bigger markets. Pierini, though, 
someone you could imagine growing old there. When was 
photojournalism student Western Kentucky University, The 
Herald published Friends Neighbors, coffee-table collection 
its photography; Pierini drove two and half hours from 
Bowling Green buy it, then waited the newsroom for 
strand and Tim Myers, another former Herald photographer, 
arrive they could autograph his copy. “To this isn’t job, 
it’s gig,” says Pierini, who thirty-five and has worked news- 
papers since was high-school kid covering hockey games for 
The Suburban News, weekly shopper Livonia, Michigan, out- 
side Detroit where grew up. still can’t believe work here.” 

and Jasper move the same rhythm. loves the small 
talk with the farmers and the factory workers, the teasing with 
the school kids, the fried chicken Heichelbech’s Wednesday 


night buffet. “No history book compares meeting one 


these Pierini says, standing cemetery just before 
Memorial Day with two old vets and the groundskeeper who are 
putting flags graves. “Just listen. You can pick much.” 
What picks this day story idea about automated egg 
facility nearby farm that cranks out 250,000 eggs day. 

their best, Pierini’s pictures have accessibility that 
hard describe; you know exactly how person one his 
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photos feeling. “He takes pictures that make readers pause,” 
says Rumbach. 

Starting the spring 2000, Pierini and Martha Rasche, the 
city editor, who grew farm just outside Jasper, 
spent year with James Earls, local man who weighed over 400 
pounds and decided have gastric bypass surgery shrink his 
stomach. The result was essentially Saturday story serialized 
over three days that took readers into Earls’s struggle. 

Rasche and Pierini took turns leading the other through the 
piece they dropped and out Earls’s world. Pierini be- 
came close Earls. knew what that guy was going through, 


because I’ve been heavy all life,” says. “It was hard make 
some those photos.” Through this bond, though, was able 
let Rasche know when Earls was struggling, for instance, 
she could interview him. That collaboration, Rasche says, “re- 
ally brought the words and pictures together.” (To read the Earls 

Once the words and pictures were in, Rumbach began leap- 
ing tall buildings single bound. “Learning how pictures in- 
teract with each other, and how they affect the reader, the 
hard part photo editing,” says. “Getting the pictures 
that they build one another, leading the reader through the 
story.” the Earls piece, see him shrink from beginning 
end; the expression his face tracking the change from pain 
fear joy. “Dave captured feelings and issues that are hard 
get film,” Rumbach says. 

And they this every Saturday. 

Several times year, someone inquires about buying The Her- 
ald. “We just throw those the wastebasket,” says 


bach. The 


paper manages thrive despite being blissfully out step with 


the modern newspaper industry many ways, and the cycle 


teaching and learning and documenting that Rumbach began 
years ago continues, far removed from the hand-wringing over 
corporate ownership, shrinking newsholes, and bottom-line jour- 
nalism. David Pierini will move eventually, even though was 
born work Rumbach’s Herald. His girlfriend thirteen years, 
now contract writer with the Chicago Tribune, doesn’t want 
live Jasper, and they have been apart much those thirteen 
years that, Pierini says, the next decision will “for the couple.” 

Andrew Otto, though, who was hired May the sec- 
ond photographer, seems appropriately tuned The 
wavelength. “People say nothing happens here,” says twenty-eight- 
year-old Otto. “But what does that mean? Life happens 


Brent Cunningham managing editor. 
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The New Forces that Threaten Photojournalism 


JOHN DORFMAN 


has never been easy make 
market forces and corpo- 

rate practices, both abetted 
changes technology, are making 

even harder. 

Who what blame? Some pho- 
tographers focus Corbis and Getty, 
two corporate titans that are, quite dif- 
ferent ways, bringing about seismic shift 
the way the business photojournal- 
ism conducted. Still, sometimes hap- 
pens photography, the picture not 
tack-sharp. 

First, consider Corbis. January 28, 
2002, the employees the Sygma pho- 
tography agency went strike. Dressed 
black, photographers and staff lay like 
corpses the floor their Paris offices 
protest new contract that Sygma’s 
American parent company, Corbis, was 
trying impose. issue was the pro- 
posed conversion all Sygma photogra- 
phers free-lance status, under which 
they would have assume all the costs 
producing their work instead sharing 
them with the agency before. Further- 
more, free-lance photographers, under 
French law, would ineligible for press 
cards and health benefits. mood out- 
rage took hold, with Sygma photogra- 
phers sending out press release that 
claimed “the future whole profession 
photojournalism being wagered.” 
After sixteen days, Corbis announced the 
“redundancy” all forty-two Sygma 
photographers based Paris, along with 
the downsizing the agency’s support 
staff almost half. Its smaller American 
contingent, based New York, had al- 
ready quit then, disgusted with Cor- 
bis’s management the agency. 

Although the contractual dispute was 
bitter enough itself, the Sygma affair 
aroused particularly strong passions be- 
cause Corbis wholly owned Bill 


Gates. His acquisition Sygma and sev- 
eral other photo agencies represented, for 


aap 


DOWN AND OUT: strike Sygma. 


many photographers, brazen attempt 
seize control their work, enrich 
Gates’s giant online collection images 
while exploiting those who create the im- 
ages. Henri Cartier-Bresson, age nine- 
ty-three the senior member the French 
photojournalistic establishment, wrote 
that was “scandalized the casualness 
and the cruelty the massive 
The compilation image bank, 
well stocked might be, will never 
match the work wrote. 
“On one side machine; the other 
living and sensitive being. Corbis offers 
choice.” 

Aside from the obvious elements 
Franco-American culture clash, the Cor- 
bis-Sygma debacle crystallized indus- 
try-wide sense that the business photo- 
journalism changing rapidly and for the 
worse least far photographers 
are concerned. The Corbis press office, 
letter sent British photojournalists’ 
Web site during the strike, explained the 
situation this way: “It important un- 
derstand that the global market for news 
and editorial images has been changing 
significant ways over the past few years 
with much less demand for daily spot 
news and ‘hard news, increase de- 
mand for life-style, celebrity, and feature 
stories global interest, and client pref- 
erence for digital images. Corbis has 


begun shift its news and editorial busi- 
ness meet these changing demands.” 


The story Corbis begins with picture 
frames the walls Bill and Melinda 
Gates’s house digital picture frames 
home systems,” precise. 
With this ingenious contrivance, the 
Gateses could download pictures from 
the Web CD-ROMs and view them 
hanging the wall. they got bored 
with picture, another was available 
the click remote. The initial idea was 
license paintings from museums 
worldwide and digitize them. 

Then Gates, being Gates, got think- 
ing bigger. Images, whether fine art, jour- 
nalism, illustration, what have you, 
would the emerging dominant com- 
modity the Internet era. Via the Web, 
more and more images than ever before 
could delivered instantaneously, and 
Gates could the one profit from this. 
1989 founded Corbis, initially 
license images from museums. 1995, 
under the guidance Steve Davis, 
Corbis had expanded its mandate buy- 
ing the Bettmann Archive, one the 
world’s largest collections documen- 
tary images. the thirteen million 
images which Corbis owns the copy- 
right, Bettmann alone accounts for 
eleven million. addition, Corbis pos- 
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sesses licensing rights for countless more 
images many million. Along 
with Bettmann, Corbis also absorbed the 
photo archives UPI, the now defunct 
news wire service. 

the late Corbis decided add 
more news and stock photography its 


holdings. After acquiring stock and 
celebrity services like Stock Market and 
Outline, Corbis swallowed Sygma, SABA, 
Kipa, and Tempsport news agencies, 
mostly based Europe, that represented 
the old way doing business photo- 
journalism: the agency got assignments 
for the photographers, arra nged the lo- 
gistics for their reporting trips, and ad- 
vanced them money when necessary; 
return, got cut the royalties from 
the sale and resale the pictures. The 


agency also helped the photographers 


protect their copyrights. (Magnum, 
founded 1947, was actually coopera- 


tive owned photographers.) crop 


agencies, including proliferated 
the 1960s, and over the next two decades 
built reputation for high quality and 
journalistic integrity. Unfortunately, they 
did not build reputation for practicality 
financial probity. Corbis, when ac- 
quired Sygma, was initially looked upon 
white knight that would rescue the 
mismanaged agency from ruin. 


how did Corbis end being 
loathed “the ultimate threat 
photographers,” the words 

the veteran news photogra- 


pher and photojournalism pun- 
Dirck Halstead? part, the 


relationship between Sygma and Corbis 


deteriorated because was founded 
misunderstanding. Corbis executives 
mistakenly believed that acquiring 
Sygma, Corbis would own Sygma’s 
archives, that would immediately gain 


"We | 
the copyrights millions images. 


They assumed that since most Sygma 
were technically salaried 
employees, their pictures would become 
the property the company. But under 
French copyright law, photographer au- 
tomatically owns the rights his work 
for life, even done employee. 
Once Corbis realized that ac- 
tually bought the images, only human 
capital, lost interest putting money 
into the agency. Corbis didn’t think was 
worth investing images whose copy- 
rights wouldn’t own. reducing pho- 
tographers the status independent 
contractors, Corbis would avoid having 
pay their costs and would just make 
money licensing. 


2002 


would pure profit for Corbis. Patrick 
Durand, French Sygma photographer, 
complained the Web site The Digital 
Journalist, “It’s perfect plan for them: 
work our own, pay all the incumbent 
costs (our expenses, our film, etc.), try 
make the first sales and bring Corbis the 
material, which they only have sell.” 
The misunderstandings went both 
ways. one case, attempt Corbis 
register copyrights behalf its 
photographers was misinterpreted 
the photographers plot grab their 
copyrights. another incident, Dirck 
Halstead wrote column The Digital 
Journalist complaining that Corbis’s 
Web site was offering his photographs, 
taken when was with UPI, with 
byline, only “photograph Corbis.” 
Pulitzer Prize-winning photos the 
Vietnam War Tim Page and Kyoichi 
Sawada were also without attribution. 
But instead being nefarious scheme 
separate works from their creators, 


the lack bylines was simply product 


human error, and not even 
error, that. turned out that 
huge archives had been spotty, and 
many images came Corbis without 
proper attribution. 

Misunderstandings 
journalistic community continues see 
Corbis plague. Part this may due 
inevitable clash cultures. Peter 
Howe, longtime photojournalist and 
photo editor who was vice-president for 
photography and creative services Cor- 
bis from 1998 2000 (see page 23), ex- 
plains that “the photojournalist culture 
loose ‘my word Corbis, 
meanwhile, “comes from paranoid soft- 
ware culture paranoid for good reason, 
because software the easiest thing rip 
off that you could imagine course, 
photographers are paranoid bunch too, 
also for good reasons.” 


aside, the photo- 


Howe believes that emotional factors 
are not neglected, either. “Being 
tence,” says. “You need 
holding. Corbis has complet 
that element. With them, it’s just 
cial arrangement.” Not that 
arrangement Photojour- 


ely rem 


needed. 
nalism needed someone with business 
sense give kick the backside,” 
Howe says. “Photojournalists are totally 
incapable balancing checkbook, 
they needed Corbis and 
Getty, but Corbis and Getty are turning 
into factory business.” 


] 
hopeless. 


Another cause resentment has 


with archives. Corbis has been remiss 
returning slides and negatives photog- 
raphers who have terminated their rela- 
tionship with the agency and asked get 
them back. One them, Allan Tannen- 
baum, suing Corbis recover his pic- 
tures and get accounting royalties 
owed. successful, least two other 
otographers say they will the same. 

While Tannenbaum believes that Corbis’s 
delays are tactic grab photographers’ 
rights, other photos graph are willing 
chalk the company’s legendary 
inefficiency. 

The Corbis culture didn’t fit photo- 
journalism’s other ways well. Corbis 
failed appreciate the difference be- 
tween stock and news photography, be- 
cause its Internet bias led treat all im- 
ages alike. Stock photographers can af- 
ford front the money for their work 
because re-licensing guarantees them 
high return investment. News photog- 
raphers generally afford front 
money, not only because the licensing 
potential less but also because the cost 
producing reportage, especially for- 
eign countries, very high. 

And the end, Corbis really got little 
for its pains. Sygma isn’t much ofa player 
the news business anymore. “Sygma 
more less dead,” says Frederic Neema, 
French photographer who quit Sygma 
year and half ago. “Magazines 
going them.” 
the Sygma photographers, 
most its major talent. still represents 
the work fifty photographers from 
SABA, another agency took over, but 
clout, too, has been compromised, 
the resignation its founder, Marcel 

Saba. Rick Boeth, 
photography for global news, says the 
company trying reestablish relation- 
ships with former Sygma photographers 
“free-lance model.” 


aren t 


Corbis has lost 


Boeth arrived 


And with the firing 


Corbis’s director 
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Corbis three days before the mass firing. 
part the rebuilding effort,” says. 
trying help photographers es- 
tablish themselves independent con- 
tractors.” When asked how many has 
signed up, will only say, relatively 
small number.” 


Corbis not any means the only enti- 
trying reorganize photojournalism. 
The French publishing giant Hachette 
Filipacchi recently swallowed the Gamma 
photo agency, and Getty Images, co- 
founded 1995 the oil heir Mark 


Getty, has acquired Newsmakers, Liaison, 


Allsport, and Online USA taking 


. . | 
large contingency photojournalists 


and essentially turning them into day la- 
borers. Getty, patron the Internation- 


Center Photography and sponsor 


the Infinity Awards for photojournalism, 
famously declared that “intellectual prop- 


erty the oil the twenty-first century.” 


considering all the invective 
that has been heaped Corbis, its 
archrival Getty the one watch. “Cor- 


bis was seen the big evil conglomerate,” 


says Peter Howe. “But Corbis has been 
mostly inept, while Getty very ept 
forcing conditions photographers 
which are far more onerous.” Corbis pho- 
tographers’ contract still guarantees 


percent percent split royalties, 


but the vast majority news photogra- 


phers Getty operate work-for-hire 
basis, which means that they are paid 
salary and Getty owns the entire copy- 
right, with royalties for the photogra- 
pher. Some are stringers who get paid 
day rate; they don’t own their pictures ei- 
ther. few photographers who came 
with the agencies Getty took over still 
work the old deal. One them, Roger 
Moyne, says Getty does better sales 
and distribution than Liaison used to. 
“Corbis went first and made all the mis- 
takes they could have made and showed 
Getty what not do,” says. Michael 
Sargent, vice-president for news services 
Getty, explains the situation this way: 
“We continue work with legacy pho- 
tographers 50/50 revenue split, but 
it’s shrinking group, honest with 
you. We’re going more toward work- 
for-hire arrangement.” 

What kind photographer would 
sign for such terms? Generally speak- 
ing, usually the younger ones who 
are willing tolerate exploitation re- 
turn for chance take exciting pictures 
and establish their names. Sargent ad- 
mits much: “I’m looking for young 
and aspiring photographers who just 
want take pictures. give them 


chance flourish and develop. give 


them the latest digital cameras and lap- 


tops. would challenge anyone find 
disgruntled photographer this group.” 
Asked cite example young pho- 
tographer who has flowered under 
Getty’s tutelage, Sargent names Tyler 
Hicks, who won the ICP Infinity Award 
this year for his reportage from the bat- 
tlefields Afghanistan. However, Hicks 
has quit Getty full-time staff pho- 
tographer for The New York Times. 
Sargent was editor wire services 
for twenty-seven years, 
Getty’s model the wire service. AP, 
Agence France Presse, and Reuters have 
stringers, none whom own any rights. 
Older photographers tend aghast 
the idea giving ownership. The New 
York-based, photographer 
Rick Maiman says, “Young people com- 
ing into the business now are not aware 
that ownership king. the agency 
model, you retain ownership. you 
wanted die with your boots on, you 
went with agency. the wire service 
model, just hired finger, fat and 
happy. But when you leave AP, you get 
your gold watch and helping shove out 
the door.” Sargent has little time for such 
sentiments. “Let’s face it,” says, “This 
business has gone through enormous 
changes. The photographers who are 
truly concerned about recognize this 


PHOTOJOURNALISM THE WEB: THREE MODELS 


The Internet makes possible publish images with lower over- 
head than ever before, and some sites have sprung take ad- 
vantage. Whether this small renaissance can last and stay connect- 
its audience remains seen, and definitely open 
question whether the economics the Web will feasible for the 
photographers themselves. But Dirck Halstead, the founder one 
the most prominent sites, cheerfully optimistic: “The sites are 
mutually supportive. traditional publication, exclusivity the 
coin the realm. the online world, exactly the opposite: the 
aim get your brand known, you cooperate with what other- 
wise would called the competition. keeping alive tradi- 
tion were immensely proud of, which can't done anymore the 
print format because the cost death spiral.” Here are three major 
sites, operating three economic models, watch: 


THE DIGITAL JOURNALIST the brain- 
child Halstead, who covered the White House for UPI and Time 
magazine for more than thirty years. His site not only venue 
for photo stories but virtual community center for photojour- 
nalists and enthusiasts alike, with articles the state the dis- 
cipline, editorials and essays Halstead and others, technical in- 
formation about new digital camera technology, forums for pho- 
tojournalists, and even bookstore. 

June, The Digital Journalist moved the University Texas 
Austin where Halstead will professor the journalism 


and became nonprofit arm the university. “The key for online 
photojournalism sponsorship and says Halstead. 

keeping with the freebie ethos the Web, the consumer 
pay, and Halstead pay photographers for their 
contributions, either. But allowing photographers publish 
their work online without the usual constraints and compromises 
print, reasons, The Digital Journalist helps them get noticed 
and perhaps eventually have their work published book form. 


5 


CAMERA WORKS (washingtonpost.com/wp-dyn/photo/ 
index.html) hosted the online arm The Washington Post, 
and does pay photographers. Editor Tom Kennedy, formerly the 
photo editor National Geographic, says, “We pay our way 
much can. Dirck might say his model the museum; ours 
more commercial model.” The images publishes come main- 
from wire services and from Post staff photographers. have 
the budget had four years ago,” Kennedy laments. “Before the bub- 
ble burst, was able afford outside content, and hope that even- 
tually we'll able turn the corner that.” 

Camera Works, which Kennedy named after Alfred pio- 
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and adapt. There’s angry 
photographers who can’t step away from 
the legacy years and adapt changing 
times. They’ the ones work 
with.” 


and it’s unlikely that will 
see wholesale return 
old ways. The new regime 
photojournalism inti- 
mately bound with the 
and the modes interaction 
the Internet imposes. buy pictures 
from Corbis Getty, editor now se- 
lects, downloads, and pays for image, 
all online, and the wire services. 
the old agencies, Dirck Halstead recalls, 
“people had worked there all their lives 
and knew intuitively what was those 
boxes. That doesn’t exist anymore. There 
are individual picture requests; you 
that this system brings about greater 


homogeneity pictures and lack 


communication between editors and 
photographers, the journalistic detri- 
ment the product. 

The Web does provide photographers 
with way market their own work di- 
rectly via personal sites. With sufficient 
initial outlay money, photographer 
could outfit himself with the requisite 


neering turn-of-the-century photography 
nagazine Camera Work, the most 


ism sites. With suc 

Photos” and “The Week 
Camera Works provides exciting and elo- 
quent images from around up- 
dated constantly. The thematic editing 
strategy combines images dif fferent 
photographers into narrative whole; 


there are also more traditional essays 


a 


strain 


technology and realize 100 percent return 
royalties, well establishing his 
own “brand.” The problem that 
mount one-person online sales opera- 
tion just too time-consuming for most 
photographers. And besides, without the 
kind access that agency has, Web 
site might not able make enough 
sales justify the effort. There 
promising Web sites (see sidebar) that 
showcase sophisticated 
work and allow photographers degree 
freedom rarely available traditional 
media. Although they generally either 
don’t pay for pictures pay very little, 
that could eventually change. 

One major reason why the industry 


are some 


has been undergoing sea change that 
the nationwide been 
shrinking for quite some time, partly due 
economic factors but also due pub- 
lic apathy, least perception pub- 
lic apathy. After September 11, sudden- 
seemed the public had rediscov- 


newshole 


ered appetite for hard news, especially 
foreign news. And equally suddenly, tra- 
photographers’ 
agency appeared the scene. Called VII 
after the seven charter members four 
whom had left SABA its mission 
statement says was “formed response 
the dramatic changes taking place 
the ownership, representation, and distri- 


books 


pay photo 


rights organizations and help 
presence the 


raphers for their work. Pixel business 


bution photojournalism.” September 


put VII the game way one 
could have predicted. pure chance, the 
new agency was ann¢ just five days 


before the terrorist attacks, and its most 
famous member, the Time magazine war 
photographer James Nachtwey, lives few 
blocks from the World Trade Center site. 
Nachtwey got back New York from 
abroad September and was 
Ground Zero almost immediately after 
the first plane hit, getting some the best 
pictures day. And presumably get- 
ting top dollar for them. 

Could VII represent new movemen 


photographers retaking control 


newed interest photojournalism? Not 
every agency can count recruit ing star 
members who are already contract 
major publications, the founders VII 
are, and the mood September 11, like 
all things, shall pass, hasn’t already. 
But this much seems true: people still 
want see newsworthy, aesthetically sat- 


isfying pictures, and there are 


talented photographers out there who are 
willing risk hardship and 
make them and searching for ways 


poverty to 


er who lives in New York. 
transforming photojournal- 
the picture story format the 


nd, unfortunately, 


and his tiny staff seek 


hi man 


MLISeELIMS an 
Ke museums and human 


nem achieve visually so- 
Web. They also package 


exhibits. 
Ritchin still 
cerned origin 


j nated by Robert C Ca 


PIXEL org) was created Fred Ritchin, pro- Salgado story tied fundraiser the Aperture 
fessor photography and communications NYU's Tisch Foundation. more important cure polio than 
School former photography editor The New York Times see pictures,’ says. 


Magazine 


tion technologies 


tures change screen like slide 


“The End Polio,” 


“Looking Through Mirrors.” 


Like Kennedy, who also likes the multimedia approach, Ritchin has 
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The site features multimedia approach. Using anima- 
ich Flash Media, Pixel Press not only offers 
deo journalism, also publishes photo essays which the pic- 
show, the accompaniment 
music other sounds. Current offering 
the crisis Argentina Joseph Rodriguez, Sebastiao Salgado 
and meditative sequ 


S 


ence Ritchin 


include essay 
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days. Ritchin regrets cannot update the site 
Rather than getting foundation money 
being branch for-profit news organization, Ritchin 
fe 6 
» | 
| 
single photographers. much the tradition the “con- 
and his ilk. The 


XIV International AIDS Conference 


Barcelona, Spain —July 7-12, 2002 


From July 7-12, more than 10,000 scientists, activists, policymakers, media and people living with HIV will meet 
Barcelona, Spain, the XIV International AIDS Conference, the largest and most comprehensive gathering 
the global fight against AIDS. For daily coverage the issues and events, org, free service the 


Kaiser Family Foundation, pleased offer timely, reliable, and non-partisan information 


www.kaisernetwork.org/aids2002 


Complete coverage (webcasts and transcripts) plenary sessions, satellite meetings, 
press conferences, and other sessions 


Interviews with newsmakers and perspectives from people who have been fighting covering AIDS 
Daily updates the latest news from the conference 
Highlights the day's events 


Daily HIV/AIDS Report, key news summary service covering developments HIV/AIDS along with 
links the full text the stories, sent via e-mail each morning 


Resources including links organizations’ websites and international news sites, statistical information 
global AIDS, and calendar events 


All coverage will archived and available demanc 


Use free services follow the developments the 
XIV International AIDS Conference. 


kaiser 
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Journalists, Meet Your Maker 


MICHAEL MASSING 


Yahweh Yahoo! the 

product one 
reporter for The Seattle Times 
the 1980s, Doug Under- 
wood grew frustrated how the practice 
journalism was succumbing the in- 
fluence marketers. Fed up, left the 
news business and joined the communi- 


cations department the University 


Washington. While there, channeled 
his bitterness into book, When MBAs 
Rule the Newsroom (which began 
cover story CJR). remained restless, 
however, and 1994 decided en- 
roll Quaker seminary Indiana. 
During his year there, Underwood ex- 
plored his own roots Quaker, and 
was struck the rich connections be- 
tween his religious heritage and the pro- 
fession had once practiced. Under- 
standing those connections helped reaf- 
firm for him his belief that journalism 
not simply profession like law ac- 
counting but “calling.” 

the end the year, Underwood had 
felt transformed his experience, and 
From Yahweh Yahoo! his effort share 
what learned. “My main purpose,” 
writes, “is unearth the way that religious 
values, hidden though they may be, guide 
journalists their thinking and their dai- 


FROM YAHWEH YAHOO! 
THE RELIGIOUS ROOTS 
THE SECULAR PRESS 
DOUG UNDERWOOD 
ILLINOIS PRESS 

384 PP. $34.95 


tasks and how those values have been 
shaped the historical developments 
Western religion.” doing this, hopes 
improve the way journalists about 
their business. Reporters and editors, 
believes, “are missing good and important 
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stories not being better attuned the 


ture.” The public would much better 
served, writes, “if the coverage reli- 
gion were deeper, more perceptive, and 
more nuanced its grasp the spiritual 
impulse people.” 

It’s audacious task. There seem few 
more irreverent places the world than 
the modern newsroom. The skepticism, 
empiricism, and detachment es- 
teemed journalists seem worlds away 
from the awe, mysticism, and credulous- 
ness demanded faith. The Bible, 
meanwhile, seems less relevance 
journalists than Strunk White. What 
does the story the Exodus the Acts 
the Apostles have with the world 
investigations, exposés, and scoops? 


great deal, Underwood maintains this 
intriguing, idiosyncratic, and ultimately 
maddening book. place the usual 
procession journalistic forerunners 
the mocking Voltaire, the slashing 
Tom Paine Underwood offers al- 
ternative roster “preachers and prose- 


lytizers” whose writings, and sense 


mission, helped pave the way for mod- 
ern-day journalism. 

Among his heroes George Fox, the 
founder Quakerism, who, series 
polemical tracts the seventeenth 
century, advocated political reform and 
free expression. While may stretch 
regard Fox’s writings journalism, 
Underwood writes, they fact repre- 
sented “raw and inspired” form ex- 
that Underwood 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
q | 
| | | 
| | 
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“prophetic journalism” journalism 
“passion, polemic, and moral opin- 
ion” that hearkens back the preach- 
ings such biblical figures Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and that continues charac- 
terize modern-day advocacy and adver- 
sarial journalism. 

Underwood also extols Samuel John- 
son. Unlike Voltaire, who loathed con- 
ventional religion, Johnson blended 
sense Enlightenment practicality with 
appreciation for religious tradition. 
view, Johnson showed 


that was possible remain open 


the role that faith can play human life 
while holding firm such values 
skepticism and rationality. 

Ranking highest pan- 
theon William James. Though com- 
mitted pragmatist, James fully appreciat- 
the role that faith plays human af- 
fairs. His work The Varieties Religious 
Experience, Underwood writes, provides 
journalists “with clear road map for ar- 
ticulating the way religious insight can il- 
luminate life experience the practical 
realm human existence.” Journalists, 
maintains, would perform their job 
“in deeper, richer if, like James, 
they were “attuned the way faith 
lived out even secular settings.” 

This appealing idea. showing 
more respect for the varieties reli- 
gious experience around them, Under- 
wood arguing, journalists could bring 
new level insight and understand- 
ing their coverage the world 
large. Since September 11, particular, 
most journalists need little convincing 
the importance faith the world. 
But how exactly apply this lesson? 


Underwood offers some interesting 


examples. One concerns Richard Nixon. 


failing understand the true nature 


Richard Nixon’s Quakerism, con- 
tends, the press overlooked impor- 
tant aspect his political formation. 
the end, Nixon’s unscrupulous actions 
sprang from his own warped personali- 
ty, but his attitudes were also shaped 
the “splits, the schisms, and the struggle 
for modern identity” among America’s 
Quakers. Thus, Nixon’s lifelong resent- 
ment the eastern establishment 
part reflected his roots the evangelical 


southern California wing Quakerism, 


which was far more conservative and an- 
ticommunist than the social-activist 
wing centered the East Coast and 
college campuses. The press’s “blind- 
ness” such nuances religious life, 
Underwood writes, “deprived its audi- 
ence the fullest possible understand- 


ing the religious wellsprings 


66 


Nixon’s inner nature and the way these 
translated into his political actions.” And 
goes with American political leaders 
generally. Journalists, Underwood as- 
serts, often have “limited and superfi- 
cial understanding presidents’ reli- 
gious beliefs and the role that denomi- 
national differences play their theo- 
logical and political outlook.” 


nderwood sees similar su- 
coverage the sightings 


the Virgin Mary that have 
multiplied recent years. 
Surveying seventy-five stories the sub- 
ject that appeared major newspapers 
from April 1997 May 2000, Under- 
wood found that most were “one-sided, 
presenting only the religious claimants’ 


point view.” Respectful “to the point 


pandering,” writes, these stories were 
“bereft context, analysis, perspective 
about what might have led such 
widespread phenomenon.” The reports 
omitted the views not only skeptics but 
also people faith who might have 
had interesting things say about why 
these sightings had increased and why 
many people were flocking them. 
“Most Underwood writes, 
“nothing any the stories discussed 
why Mary such figure reverence.” 
The story Marian visions, explains, 
has “fascinating roots” that are bound 
with Latin American politics, Vatican in- 
fighting, the growth Catholic funda- 
mentalism Europe, and heightened 
interest among Catholics miracles and 
spiritual signs. That many news outlets 
covered these sightings cursory 
fashion, Underwood observes, “is 
flection how jaded 
much media coverage religion is.” 

such passages show, From Yahweh 
Yahoo! far cry from the many re- 
search studies that have appeared re- 
cent years chastising the press for not 
paying enough attention religion. Un- 
derwood does not want sugary features 
about devout do-gooders. Rather, 
wants stories that show “faith action” 
and that “add important context and per- 
spective what might otherwise seem 
more than ordinary news ac- 
counts.” Pulling this off, however, seems 
easy task, and wish Underwood had 
spent more time instructing it. Alas, 
From Yahweh Yahoo! very digressive 
and disorganized. contains long, mean- 
dering discussions such disparate top- 
ics the worship science, the 
“gospel” public journalism, and Bill 
spiritual life. 


Underwood also offers dreary, 
statistics-laden analysis survey 
and colleague conducted journal- 
ists’ religious and professional attitudes. 
Questionnaires went out 1,413 daily 
newspaper journalists the United 
States and Canada. Based the 432 
that came back, Underwood concludes 
that journalists “are more motivated 
religious values than they may realize.” 
Large majorities, for instance, reported 
that they attended church were mem- 
bers congregations. Even those who 
express such overt religiosity re- 
sponded positively “to calls put tradi- 
tional Judeo-Christian values into prac- 
tice their profession.” 

Yet Underwood defines such values 
broadly render his findings vir- 
tually meaningless. Thus, reports 
that many his respondents reacted 
favorably Paul’s admonition the 
Galatians that “you shall love your 
neighbor yourself.” This ethic has 
become deeply engrained West- 
ern culture, however, that doubt 
large majorities all professions en- 
dorse it. Underwood’s findings seem 
even more questionable given that 
got back responses from only per- 
cent his target population. stands 
reason that those who took the time 
fill out the questionnaire and return 
would more religiously inclined 
than those who didn’t. Yet Underwood 
makes attempt take this effect in- 
account. 
reli- 
gious echoes modern journalistic 


Underwood’s drive discern 


practice leads him make some silly 
claims. For instance, asserts that the 
romantic image “the outsider hero” 


found the story Moses and 


Joseph’s rescue and rise power retains 
deep hold the journalistic imagi- 
nation.” examples, cites “Gunga 
Dan” Rather’s “dropping cover the 
Afghan-Russian war” and CNN’s Peter 
Arnett “staying Baghdad during 
the U.S. bombing the gulf war.” Dan 
Rather has been called many things over 
the course his career, but doubt 
this the first time he’s been compared 
Moses Joseph. 

general, Underwood finds religion 
too many places. From Yahweh Ya- 
hoo! reflecting its own roots spir- 
itual crisis has proselytizing tone 
that will put off many journalists. 
too bad, for its underlying message 
could redeeming. 


Michael Massing contributing 
editor. 
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Remembering 


Tony Lukas 


The discussion over just what researcher 


assistants” for authors, sparked 


Doris Kearns plagiarism alibi 
and explored Ana Marie Cox’s piece 
the last issue (“Whose Book Is It, Any- 
way?”), prompted ask former re- 
searcher reflect her experience. 
Elaine Makovska worked for the late 
Anthony Lukas his Pulitzer Prize 

winning book, Common Ground. Here 
are some her memories: 

was clear from day one that for 
Tony research was key. was 


whether was the spelling 


name, the correct birth date 


someone’s grandfather, tracking 
down the origin rumor that had as- 
sumed the authority veracity. de- 
tail, matter how small, was treated 
cavalierly. 

Equally telling, Tony was always 
complete control the material. Once, 
after sent him cassette back- 
ground interview had done told 
had typed up. This surprised 
since could get the information the 
easy way merely listening the cas- 

was said; was less likely he’d miss 
something. 

After moving back New York 
made periodic visits Boston and one 
November when was town 
spent the entire Thanksgiving holiday 


typing his notes the emptiness 


his club, St. Botolph’s. Tony’s material 
came first, holiday not. 

When Tony first started work 
Common Ground lived Boston for 


several years. After the initial phase 


selecting the families and the many 
long interviews with them, returned 
New York. But Tony was relentless 
his quest, and there were always facts 
still checked, stones un- 
turned, more information uncov- 
ered. All would add the extraor- 
dinary accumulation detail that 
would attempt explain what hap- 
pened, and why, after Judge Arthur 
Garrity issued his famous 1974 decision 
that led the desegregation the 
Boston public schools busing. for 


several years worked long-dis- 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATION 


UNIVERSITY OREGON 


2002 PAYNE AWARDS 
FOR ETHICS JOURNALISM 


The Voice America, Washington, 


Resisted pressure not run post-Sept. 


Jay Harris—Individual 


Resigned publisher when asked cut staff increase profi 


Columbia, Missouri—University and College Media Award 


Awa urd 


ews Organ ] 


ntervie\ W WI 


fter Sept. 11, enforced established policy on-air 
ublic and egislative outcry 


Special citations were given 


WCPO-TV (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Vanessa Leggett (Housto 


Texas 


hitp://jcomm.uoregon.edu/departments/payneawards 


ization Award 
ith Mullah Omar 


mbols de espite 


002 


the sciences, 


mathematics 
and engineering 


A VA 
AW R | 3 
| 
public trust the media courageously practicing ETHICS 
the highest standards their profession 
Deadline for next vear’s nominations: February 15, 2003. 
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tance free-lancer for Tony, spending 
hours, not days, the Boston Public 
Library poring over microfilm old 
copies The Boston Globe and the Her- 
ald, visiting various archives search 
accurate date name, and best 
all, doing occasional interviews. What- 
ever the task, was learning great deal 
about Boston not the Boston Paul 
Revere and the Tea Party, but the 
Boston vested interests. Working for 
Tony was like taking graduate seminar 
contemporary Boston power plays. 


loved every minute it. 
His instructions me, either 


only outlining what needed 
done but providing context well. 
Although gave latitude venture 
beyond the scope his directions, and 
was generous with praise and apprecia- 
tion, there was never need consult 
job description. was the writer, the 
researcher. saw what did contribut- 
ing the preparation the book. The 


book itself was completely Tony’s 


hands. 

Some years before, the late 
had lived New York’s Lower East Side 
when was beginning its metamorpho- 


sis into the East Village. October 


phone letter, were always precise, not 


Announces 
THE KAISER MEDIA INTERNSHIPS 
URBAN HEALTH REPORTING 
FOR 2002 


IDA 


internship program for young minority 


journalists interested specializing urban 
public health reporting 


The Henry Kaiser Family Foundation again sponsoring summer internships, 
starting June 2002, ten metropolitan newspapers and three local television 
stations, for young minority journalists interested reporting urban public 
health issues. The interns are selected the stations. 


The thirteen 2002 Kaiser Media Interns and their host newspapers/T stations are: 


Michael Axley The Oregonian 

Shirley Dang The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
Raquel Maria Dillon KTVU-2, San Francisco-Oakland 
John Drake The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
Geneen Harston KXAS-5, Worth 
Michael Hughes WAGA-5, Atlanta 

Mahvish Khan The San Jose Mercury News 
Huyi Jin Elizabeth Kim The Detroit Free Press 
Thomas Kim The San Antonio Express-News 
Nerissa Pacio The Los Angeles Times 

Sarah Park The Washington Post 

Michaela Saunders The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
Quynh-Giang Tran The Boston Globe 


The Kaiser Internship Program provides initial week-long briefing urban public 


health issues and health reporting the National Press Club Washington, D.C. 
Interns are then based for ten weeks their station, typically under 
the direction the Health Metro Editor/News Director, where they report 
health issues. The program ends with 3-day meeting and site visits Boston. 
Interns receive 12-week stipend and travel expenses. The aim provide young 
journalists journalism college graduates with in-depth introduction and 


practical experience the specialist health beat. For more details, check our website 


www.kff.org; apply for the 2003 program, e-mail write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

Email: pduckham@kff.org 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not affiliated 
with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


1967 there had been pair brutal 


murders Avenue and remember 
reading the account. was 
page one below the fold and after read- 
ing only two paragraphs looked back 
the byline. was the first time had ever 
consciously done that; the first time the 
reporting made want know who 
the reporter was. wasn’t simply that 
the writing was good; writing the 
Times was usually good. This was excep- 
tionally fine writing backed intelli- 
gence and perception. Anthony Lukas. 
From that day forward every time saw 
his byline read the article. was guar- 
anteed investment. 
for The New York Times, 
then longer pieces for the 
Times Magazine, then full- 
believe, not only because was com- 
mitted showing the full complexity 
stories, but also because liked the 
hunt. had the sense that liked the 
grit reporting because the constant 
element discovery. told that his 
early days covering night court for the 
Baltimore Sun had opened his eyes 
many things. The element discovery 
something researcher can provide 
quite the same way. There’s eureka mo- 
ment every story, and good 


and Tony was there are lot 
them. 
Tony used researchers there were 


nine Common Ground differ- 
ent times and for varying lengths time 
but was inconceivable that 
would abdicate responsibility for what 
referred his “prickly pride au- 
matter how interested involved with 
the subject matter could have 
matched the intensity engagement 
that Tony had with 
progress. The search itself invigorated 
him. 

remember how animated was 
when told his discovery that 
Louise Day Hicks had been part in- 
tegrated study circle Boston Universi- 
ty; the depth antagonism that 
Cardinal Medeiros endured when be- 
came head the Boston Archdiocese. 
These simply anecdotes was 
conveying, parts the story was 
writing; this was life itself was gather- 
ing together. Tony’s absorption his 
material was compelling witness. 


Elaine Makovska, former documentary 
maker, newspaper editor, and teacher, 
free-lance writer Maryland. 
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Praise Passion 


JOHN PALATTELLA 
the bombs stop falling 

and the political dust has 
settled, how might one 
about evaluating American 

war 


the 


Afghanistan? That is, putting aside the 


question the U.S. cen- 
sorship the press, complicated sub- 
ject its own right, what criteria 
might one begin judge the press’s per- 
formance? And, 
whom might one turn for guidance? 

you pick Fred Inglis’s new book 
People’s Witness: The Journalist Mod- 
ern Politics, you will find argument 
that defiantly runs counter conven- 
tional wisdom. Inglis, professor cul- 
tural studies the 
Sheffield who writes frequently about 
journalism and politics, both- 
ered with wringing his hands, furrowing 
his brow, striking any other histrionic 
pose over the question journalistic 
objectivity. For the best journal- 
ists are those who have managed cre- 
ate climate moral feeling about po- 
litical mostly (World 
Wars and and Vietnam), but also so- 
cial upheavals (the cold war, the 1968 
Democratic convention, Watergate, the 
collapse the Iron Curtain). Inglis 
presume that his prize scribes 
have written flawless first drafts histo- 
ry, even supplied readers with com- 


events — wars 


University 


plete transcript events. Rather, they 


have produced journalism that does “ex- 
actly what journalism should, truthful, 


faithful the facts, bearing witness 


human actuality those who could not 
actually there, and then matching the 
story with adequate feelings and moral 
judgment.” 

Inglis’s book riposte sorts 
Phillip Knightley’s seminal 1975 study 
The First Casualty From the Crimea 
Vietnam: The War Correspondent 
Hero, Propagandist, and Myth Maker. 
Having pored over thousands clip- 
pings 


correspondents, 


and interviewed dozens war 


Knightly 


concluded 


that news about wars almost always 


inaccurate. Truth gets compromised 


many ways, observed: one writer’s 


pangs conscience (how can profit 
from reporting someone’s 


another’s mercenary 


swashbuckling 


(how can you not profit from war 
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good for you), editor’s indifference 
(atrocity old news how about 
piece the general’s medals?). Yet Inglis 
thinks Knightley treats the notion ob- 
jectivity ham-handed, inflexible 
manner. Early his book, Inglis be- 
rates Knightley for being “crazy priest 
Knightley’s criticism Martha Gell- 


horn for reporting only the Allies’ side 
the story during World War Indeed, 


Knightley’s The First Casualty kind 
Pilgrim’s Progress, story how war 
correspondents seeking the celestial city 
Truth have routinely sunk into the 
Slough Despond, been tempted 
Vanity Fair, and been traduced edi- 
tors from the Doubting Castle, then In- 


glis’s People’s Witness Lives the 


Saints, series parable-biographies 
about journalists who despite their hu- 
man foibles have managed cover pol- 


itics with passionate, not pentecostal, 


PEOPLE’S WITNESS: THE 
JOURNALIST MODERN POLITICS 
FRED INGLIS 

YALE UNIV ERSITY 


uw 


intensity. Their mission observe and 
preach, religion humanism, their 
gospel most often the Constitution 
the United States. 
principle, parables are in- 
triguing; practice, they are much less 
book contains original re- 
search but instead reconstellates gallery 
famous faces: Gellhorn, Halberstam 
William Shirer, Edward Murrow, Wal- 
ter Lippman, Neil Sheehan, Norman 
Mailer, Dorothy Joan Did- 
ion, and 
worth noting that People’s Witness be- 
ing pub simultaneous Britain 
and the United States, which might ex- 
plain why the book seems have been 
written for British audience, one which 


Stone, among others. It’s 


Inglis surmises unschooled the 
stock-in-trade American journalism. 
“The contribution what call here the 
constitutionalists American newspa- 


pers” that is, writers who turn the con- 


stitution the state against the state itself 


“to making the world better place 
and unmistakable,” 
“There such redress available 

Britain, indeed most states the 


solid 


European Union.” Indeed, the book rarely 
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Guide 


Resource 
for Journalist: 


Check out the online version 
our website: www.ahcj.umn.edu 


Q 


c 


received this the mail and, because 
get much mail that useless, 

looked with skepticism. But soon 
began read it, realized what 


gem resource is. 


seen lot ‘guides’ reporting, 
but the AH C] guide to coverm g health 
care ranks among the best The 
design makes easy get the right 
topic quickly deadline, and the 
content first rate. 


Lo 
The media guide fantastic 
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top the issues, ahead the news 
Foundation 
Report 


new way look the world— 
people solving problems. 


Summer 2002 
the AIDS Epidemic 


How Brazil Turned the Tide 


Christopher Reardon 

Kenya: Family Crisis, 
Community Response 

Helen Epstein 

Gender and the Epidemic 

interview with Geeta Rao Gupta 
Andrea Kott 

Damage Control: 
Exchange 

Kevin 


Ford Foundation Report 

quarterly magazine published the 
Ford Foundation 

320 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


JOURNALISM 
STANFORD 


Leading Master Arts degree, 


gram Journalism focuses the 
knowledge and skills required re- 
port, analyze, and write authorita- 
tively about public issues. The curric- 
ulum combines sequence special- 
ized reporting and writing courses 
with seminars and courses devoted 
deepening students’ understanding 
the roles and responsibilities Amer- 
ican news media their coverage 
issues public importance. The pro- 
gram enrolls more than stu- 
dents, many whom receive full 
partial tuition scholarships. 


Graduate Program Journalism 


Department Communication 


Stanford University 


Stanford, California 94305-2050 


Stanford University’s Graduate Pro- 


strays beyond cast well-known 
journalists, and its few Fleet 
Street episodes have decidedly Ameri- 
can hue, such Harry stint ed- 
itor the London Times during the 
1970s. Under Evans’s watch, Inglis con- 
tends, the Times went from being the gen- 
teel mouthpiece Britain’s political and 
monied classes paper that rattled 
those classes doing American-style in- 
vestigative journalism. 

Most Inglis’s saints have two salient 
characteristics. First, they are moralists 
who write about politics while steering 
clear political dogma. Though for the 
most part politically left center, they 


refuse abide the heavy jargon 


correct political thinking. 

Second, Inglis’s saints are artists who 
report. Literature news that stays 
news, the poet Ezra Pound famously 
said. For Inglis, good journalism news 
that becomes literature. This far the 
most provocative and engaging premise 
People’s Witness. “We live our lives 
entering the stories open us,” de- 
journalist’s ability tell compelling 
factual story respecting the essential 
principles fiction, “the disciplined ob- 
servation, [the] discussion and classifi- 
cation human oddity.” 

For the newspaper business America 
and Britain Inglis has little regard; his 
eyes, its low opinion readers and even 
lower prostration before advertisers per- 
mits only the coarsest kinds storytelling. 
Hence, Inglis’s high opinion journalists 
like Gellhorn, Mailer, Didion, Sheehan, 
Orwell, Halberstam, Herr, and Hersey 
writers who not only forged distinct style 
but also managed liberate their dis- 
patches from the chancy map the front 
page the interim home the glossy and 
then develop them into nonfiction books 
novels, thereby enhancing both the art 
and shelf-life their stories. 

only Inglis were equally com- 
pelling storyteller. rarely strikes the 
right balance between examining jour- 
nalist’s writing and evoking the atmos- 
phere which that journalist worked. 
times journalist’s tale seems 
little more than opportunity for In- 
glis rehash the history various de- 
bates the U.S. and European left dur- 
ing the twentieth century. other 
times, profile little more than close- 
shot soft focus. 

those occasions when Inglis does 
strike good balance between journalist 
and atmosphere, the atmosphere could 
stand richer. the book’s best 


chapter, “Adventurers and Constitution- 
Vietnam and Inglis 
writes eloquently about the approaches 
Herr, Sheehan, and Gloria Emerson 
political issues, but avoids discussing 
equally compelling and relevant 
question: how 
shaped coverage Vietnam. Such dis- 
cussion would demand putting aside 
questions writerly passion and craft 
and focusing institutional ideology. 
Had Inglis managed accomplish that, 
the work the writers admires 


would seem even more remarkable, 


only for having been published. 


the style makes the man 
ing, what are make Inglis 

his own style? Generally, 
his prose eclectic blend the 


archaic (nouns like “viziers” and “chari- 
vari’) and the waggish, the idiom 
professor eager demonstrate that 
not pompous. The waggish Inglis quick 
with quip and adept sketching per- 
son’s character few sharp strokes. 
his eyes, Dorothy Thompson, the colum- 
nist for the New York Herald Tribune, “was 
great tank overwhelming, often over- 
whelmed feeling, firing off her passionate 
certainties like cloud incandescent 
gasoline.” 1968, Norman Mailer “had 
done everything dust jacket could re- 
quire.” for Tom Wolfe, combines 
deadly knowingness with coarse pref- 
erence for injuring those who an- 
swer back, while hiding behind those who 
will. His the politics, one might say, 
the jeerer from safe distance 
reader who dislikes Wolfe’s work, this 
may sufficient. But for someone who 
unfamiliar with the work who happens 
like it, Inglis’s sketch might seem 
nothing more than hominem at- 
tack. The sketch the centerpiece 
mere 300-word treatment Wolfe; one 
might even call jeer from safe dis- 
tance. 

Despite this and other flaws, Inglis’s 
People’s Witness worth reading. 
may not artful the journalists 
discusses, but his enthusiasm for them 
can infectious, and the importance 
his central question certain: How ef- 
fectively can journalists cultivate moral 
point view about political situation 
drawing the resources fiction 
but without compromising the truthful- 
ness what they 


John Palattella has written for The Wash- 
ington Post, the Los Angeles Times, and 
Newsday. 
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for the Trees: 


Getting Between Covers 


STEVE WEINBERG 


ots journalists want write 
books. Some those journal- 
ists think the process rela- 


tively simple. Take already- 
published newspaper article, 


segment, then make longer. 

Susan Rabiner, longtime book editor 
recently turned literary agent, here 
tell those journalists almost never that 
simple. Assisted her husband, the free- 
lance editor-writer Alfred Fortunato, Ra- 
biner corrects misconceptions galore 
the way publishing one the most 
useful books ever for would-be authors 


and experienced authors, too. seri- 


ous nonfiction book not piece 


journalism writ large,” they observe. “It 
different animal with different mark- 
ings and different role play.” 

The Rabiner-Fortunato advice fine 
supplement Betsy Lerner’s The Forest 
Editor’s Advice Writers 
(Riverhead Books, 287 pages, $21.95; see 
CJR review, July/August 2000). Like Lern- 


er, Rabiner worked for many years 
editor major publishing houses. Like 
Lerner, she decided try agenting. Un- 
like Lerner, she decided devote her 
book entirely 
specific writing advice. 

Some readers will probably sur- 
prised learn that writing style 
plays only tiny role 


often 


whether proposal becomes nonfiction 
book. Instead, the freshness the idea 


THINKING YOUR EDITOR 
SUSAN RABINER AND 


FOR 


and the size the potential audience dri- 
the process 
book stated Rabiner and 
Fortunato, are “audience, audience, audi- 
The authors explain, for example, 
why book proposal about women who 


ence.” 


become murderers unlikely receive 
offer from publisher such Random 
House, while proposal about children 
who become murderers much more 


determining 


the first three rules 


nonfiction, with lots 


likely to receive an offer. Who would buy 
Chose 


become such criminals? Maybe 


book about women murderers? 
like 
but that small market. For 
women and for men, the topic too 
thinkable market. the other 
women and men who are parents might 
buy book that explains how their chil 
dren could wrong. Rabiner-Fortu- 
nato book filled with illuminating ex- 
amples that kind. 

Part one their book, 
missions, suggests how structure 
book proposal and whether that pro- 
Part two, about 
the writing discusses the ex- 


tensive research that underg 


about sub 


posal needs agent. 


all suc- 
Part three focuses 
how authors and editors can work 
effective team, starting with author’s 
understanding that every 
lots other 


cessful narrative. 


editor has 
authors deal with, too. 
sample proposal accompanied 
sample chapter round out the book. 
Novelists and short-story writers 
should start with Lerner, but nonfiction 
authors might start with Rabiner-Fortu- 
nato. Taken together, the books consti- 
tute excellent short course how ed- 


itors operate. 


Steve Weinberg Is A CJR Contriputing editor. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


MUCKRAKING! THE JOURNALISM THAT 
CHANGED AMERICA 

Edited Judith and William Serrin 
The New Press. 392 pp. $25 paper 


udith and William Serrin, both them 
journalists and teachers journalism, 
have performed major service this 

‘anthology, retrieving journalism long 
condemned the obscurity library 
shelves, microfilm, and videotape. But the 
book not built around muckraking 
such, even the broadest sense that 
widely stretched term; indeed, the one- 
word title seems come-on. in- 
cludes samples muckraking, the classic 
literature exposure hundred years 
ago, well generic muckraking in- 
vestigative reporting. But there much 
more. The subtitle “The Journalism 
That Changed America” says better. 
And the introduction, which contains 
reference muckraking all, puts best, 
“This book about doing journalism 
and doing good.” These two phrases, the 
Serrins note, are not always linked these 
days. This collection offers ample evidence 
that journalism can good that jour- 
nalists have aided the afflicted, exposed 
what Theodore Roosevelt called malefac- 
tors, and pushed America toward becom- 
ing more democratic, more compassion- 


LOOKING BACK 

Russell Baker 

New York Review Books. 
185 pp. $19.95 


ussell Baker began writing essays for 
The New York Review Books be- 
says, had spent thirty- 
seven years writing column The New 
York Times that was always exactly two 
and quarter inches wide and 
inches long. writing constantly 
this miniature form,” admits, “even- 
tually conditioned mind think on- 
750-word thoughts.” 1997, editor 
The New York Review began send 
him books, and these are essays wrote 
about those that appealed him. Several 
the eleven touch journalism; those 
Joseph Mitchell The New Yorker and 


ate society. Big goals, and not course 
ever truly attained, but the direction 
what counts. The Serrins did great deal 
more than paste up. Each exhibit pref- 
aced with historical scene-setting, and fol- 
lowed with account historical conse- 
quences, burdensome labor, considering 
the wide variety situations and results. 
But even more was their assid- 
uous searching beforehand, find and of- 
fer items that might have escaped even 
historians journalism. Some the 
plums: Excerpts from John Steinbeck’s se- 


ries the San Francisco News about the 


squalor the migrants’ camps Califor- 
nia, three years before transmuted his 
reporting into The Grapes Wrath. 
Homer Bigart’s uncollected 1963 clas- 
sic from The New York Times poverty 
working conditions steel mills, John 
Fitch, researcher/writer from the pi- 
oneering Pittsburgh Survey, pre-World 


War sociological study. The horrors 


work-related silicosis, exposed 1935 
Bernard Allen New Masses. The daring 
exposé Matt Witt failures mine 
safety enforcement the United Mine 
Workers Journal (1974). The bold exposi- 
tion Roy Norr Reader’s Digest 
(1952) scientific findings cigarette 
smoking. The inquiry into Ford/Fire- 
stone tire failures initiated the inves- 
tigative unit KHOU, Houston. 


Murray Kempton disclose him, says, 
shameless bias toward elitism jour- 
nalism.” There are reflections well 
William Randolph Hearst, and for 
change pace, Joe DiMaggio, Nixon 
Elba, and Eugene Debs, among others. 
Good reading for the millions who may 
not have seen the originals The New 
York Review. 


JOSE MARTI: SELECTED WRITINGS 
Edited and translated Esther Allen 
Penguin Books. 462 pp. $15 paper 


osé Marti, Cuban revolutionary and 
poet, died the age forty-two 
the 1895 uprising against Spain. 
was also independent journalist, and 
this collection contains generous se- 
lection his reporting from the United 


The Miami revelation vote 
fraud, not 2000 but 1997. The con- 
demnation boondoggle, the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, Gene 
Gleason and Fred Cook slum- 
clearance program under New 
construction czar, Robert Moses (1956). 
The leadership the New York’s Com- 
munist Daily Worker pointing the way 
toward the integration baseball. The 
article architects’ journal 1921 
that proposed the creation the Ap- 
palachian Trail. The effort the Jewish 
Frontier monthly 1942 call atten- 
tion the Holocaust. The dramatic ex- 
posure the great but neglected muck- 
raker Charles Edward Russell Geor- 
convict-leasing system. 

The volume contains great deal 
more, including many items more cele- 
brated familiar than the ones cited 
above. The anthology not tightly orga- 
nized and fact something grab- 
bag not really drawback, because 
one can usually dip into and find 
something stimulating. 

interesting point, made here 
implication, that unlike other recent 
collections Muckraking! shows buoy- 
ant confidence activist journalism 
rather than hinting that died thirty, 
forty, fifty years ago. Much journalism 
is, and always has been, routine; en- 
couraging read the exceptions. 


States the 1880s, evidently the first 
time these stories have appeared 
English since The America José Marti, 
1953 translation Juan Onis. 
first glance the stories appear 
done ornate nineteenth-century 
style, but soon apparent that 
frankness and detail they come closer 
the New Journalism much later era. 
particular, Marti made high drama 
the trial Charles Guiteau, Presi- 
dent Garfield’s assassin, and the prize- 
fight between John Sullivan and 
boxer known the Giant Troy (New 
York). The Giant lost. 


James Boylan the founding editor 
and professor emeritus journalism and 
history the University Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. 
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HEARST: WHERE JOURNALISM DISTINCTION EVERYDAY STORY 


“fd 


How newspaper series helped 
relieve stress community. 
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VOICES 


JOHN GIUFFO 
Saint Rudy 


cant see Deyond Giuliani: 


ANDREW KOHUT PAGE 


Bleak Numbers 


o why wont they read newspapers. 
N11 


GENEVA OVERHOLSER PAGE 


newspaper DoOaras 


lewspaper: 


ERIKA KINETZ PAGE 
Essay 
Naming the Problem 


guiaielae part Dy Tt! ord undatic 
dep nde: IDC or ninety o UD 
the locatic page 


Man Meets 


Ticking Bomb 


Christopher 
Hanson, 


newspaper 
reporter for 
twenty years, 
teaches 
journalism 
the University 
Maryland. 
contributing 
editor. 


police arrest suspect shocking 

crime. turns out middle class, 

with legitimate job and without crimi- 

nal record. He’s source instant fascina- 
tion, reporters rush pump his friends and as- 
sociates for revealing anecdotes. 

The results are usually eerie and engrossing, 
readers expect, but they often reveal more about 
the way news manufactured than about the al- 
leged perpetrators themselves. 


these suspects Human Chameleons. Their neigh- 
bors, friends, and co-workers are inevitably “baf- 
fled,” “stunned,” and say they have 
seen nothing all suggest violent side. The 
New York Times, for instance, recently reported 
that man sought criminal rampage had 
shown “no signs anger” and was regarded 
“bright with varied interests [and] always did 
well school. People said they were stunned.” 
(May 2002). The subject was Luke Helder, the 
college student charged with planting eighteen 
bombs rural mailboxes, terrorizing folks from 
Waukegan Waco. art major, Helder report- 
edly chose the locations his blasts they would 
create giant “smiley face” map the Unit- 
States. 

the second, contrasting formula, the subject 
does display warning signs. The Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel, for example, informed readers that one 
particular suspect had exhibited mounting anger 
and distress growing “dark side” the 
months before his heinous acts. began raging 
against the government after minor drug arrest 
and “became obsessed with death.” The antithesis 
the Chameleon, was Human Time Bomb, and 
audibly ticking one that. 

the way, he’s the same Luke Helder The New 
York Times had cast apparently normal guy 
just twenty-four hours before. 

Nonjournalists consider perplexing when one 
version news reality collides jarringly with an- 
other. But anyone who has covered story dead- 
line knows such consistency not the first thing 
one’s mind. 
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Reporters instantly label many 


Since September the 
foung people like to read, 
Boardroom Heresy 


Chameleon Man most likely make his 
appearance Day One the suspect’s ap- 
prehension, when there little time probe. 
Neighbors conditioned years news 
cliché recite the ritual incantations cue: 
“He was polite and kept himself,” “he 
helped carry the groceries. guess 
just snapped.” Neighbors initially described 
the mass murderer John Wayne Gacy 
jovial guy who appeared clown chil- 
dren’s birthday parties. The reporters can re- 
inforce the theme surprise with descrip- 
tions the suspect’s apparently peaceful en- 
virons “tree-shaded streets with well- 
manicured etc. 

But afterward, reporters often find clues 
that the alleged perpetrator might have 
been displaying danger signs after all. Not 
worry. They need only shop for new quo- 
tations: “He looked add fresh sup- 
porting material, and zap! yesterday’s 
Chameleon today’s Ticking Bomb: YOUNG 


SUSPECT GREW DEFY CONFORMITY 


Post, May ACQUAINTANCES SAY THEY 
NOTICED TURN FOR THE WORSE HELDER 
(Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, May 
FRIENDS: MAILBOX BOMB SUSPECT CHANGED 
(AP, May 10). 

Once this second theme established, 
previously ambiguous data instantly snap in- 


focus overlooked danger signs. The 


Washington Post, for example, recently noted 
that man charged with leaving his daughter 
die baking van had lawn with bald 
spots” and “peeling paint around the front 
door.” Helder’s flagging spring attendance 
record became telltale sign. someone 
starts blowing off classes, before you know 
could blowing off limbs. 

The Washington Post opted for auda- 
cious hybrid the two standard takes. Its 
profile begins classic Chameleon (BOMBING 
SUSPECT’S FRIENDS ARE BAFFLED, May 9). 
quickly learn Helder was quiet and reserved 
(“He kept himself”) but “nice.” “Nothing 
their experience suggested that was vio- 
lent.” Then, suddenly, Helder Ticking 
Time Bomb, obsessed with the grunge rocker 
Kurt Cobain, who blew his head off with 
shotgun. friend was convinced Helder 
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would out the same way and saw death 
merely “the way the next step.” Tick-Tock. 

testing how many contradictions can 
packed into one article, the Post informs 
that Helder “sought out people for im- 
promptu jam sessions, asked friends 
with him concerts, and played his electric 
guitar loudly and often could.” 
other words, Helder was quiet but loud, 
reclusive but gregarious. gave indica- 
tion incipient violence but the signs were 
big billboards. 

This was “on the one hand, the 
other hand” piece: was emphatic op- 
posite directions once. And was not 
isolated case. 

The Post recently ran feature about two 
brothers, twelve and thirteen, who faced trial 
for beating their father death with base- 
ball bat. Headlined FATHER’S MURDER BAF- 
FLES TOWN, declares: “The strangeness 
this case baffles even those close the 


boys and their father. Why would children 


above-average intelligence, neither suffering 
from obvious deprivation, resort such vio- 
lence?” (May 2000). 

But paragraph fourteen, abruptly 
discover that the father put his boys foster 
homes and that their nightclub singer moth- 
abandoned them. addition, male 
friend the father has been accused rap- 
ing the boys. Tick-tocks? These are more like 
booms from Big Ben. 

This sort self-contradictory, pushmepul- 
lyou reporting has its appeal. Journalists can 
terrify readers with the notion that violence 
lurks unseen the “safest” places, and then 
immediately reassure them that crypto-mani- 
acs can fact detected with vigilance. 

More accurate and logical profiling re- 
quires restraint: leave the usual labels and 
formulas template until you have enough 
facts thoroughly fill the blanks. 

Some news did take this cautious 
approach Helder (e.g., PIPE-BOMB 
PUZZLE, USA Today, May 2002), and they 
managed combine accuracy with intrigue. 
After all, everyone loves mystery serial 
form especially one that eventually gets 
solved. 


Soros Justice 
Media Fellowship 


The Soros Justice Media 


Fellow ship offers journal- 
ists working print, 
photography, radio, and 
documentary film and 
video the opportunity 
pursue 
that improve the quality 
media coverage 
incarceration and crimi- 


nal justice issues. 


Fellows devote up to one 
year research, write, 
produce, and widely dis- 


reduce the over- rel lance 


seminate 


policies punishment 
and incarceration the 
United States, and restore 
discretion and fairness 
the U.S. criminal justice 
system. 


are awarded tor one-y ear 


projects. 


Fellows chosen 2002 
can begin work either 
March August 2003. 


The Soros 
Fellowship Program 


Justice 
project the Open 
Society Crim- 
inal Justice Initiative. 


For 
contact Kate Black, 
Kblack@sorosny.org; 


Www. Ic ri me 
Application Deadline: 
October 11, 2002 


Open Society Institute 
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John Giuffo 
assistant 
editor 
wrote a 
project 
for 
Graduate 
School 
Journalism 
titled “Rudy 
Love- 
Hate Relation- 
ship with the 


Law.” 


Rudy September and 
Making Media Myth 


uick, name the modern 
mythological figure: tal- 


ented 
modest origins leaves 
home quest. But 
what begins genuine desire 
help the powerless soon morphs into 
something darker, the man, 
through combination ambition 
and loss, learns 
stifle his empathy 
his search for order. Destined 
down history distrusted impe- 
rial force, saves himself 
reputation doing The Right Thing 
moment climactic violence. 

No, it’s not Darth Vader. I’m ac- 
tually describing Rudy Giuliani, not 
that know from the cover- 
age he’s gotten lately. those 
who have written about him and 
experienced his volatile paternalism 
firsthand, the current orgy ado- 
ration fueled largely the 
myth-making abilities the news 
media somewhat disturbing. 

Giuliani’s legend has taken 
life its own. has become 
“America’s and Time de- 
clared him the most important 
newsmaker 2001. all love 
affairs, tend see only the good, 
and gloss over flaws they don’t 
exist. Rudy’s accomplishments have 
been widely acknowledged. Suffice 
say that he’s credited for the 
city’s falling crime rate, cleaning 
Times Square, bringing business 
the city, and generally restoring the 
sense that New York, long thought 
ungovernable, manageable under 
the right manager. And after Sep- 
tember 11, course, said and 
did everything right. 

But left out speaks vol- 
umes. September 10, Rudy Giu- 
liani was lame-duck mayor whose 
soap-operatics ensured that any fu- 


young 


ture political efforts would scruti- 
nized skeptical press. Sep- 
tember 12, was hero. And the 
press, ever ready embrace the ac- 
cepted script (Bush the 
Gore the dullest) has ensured that 
Giuliani will remembered not for 
his seven and half years contro- 
versy and combat, but for his three 
months Churchillian leadership. 
Distance seemed hinder jour- 


nalistic ability see the whole Rudy. 


USA Today, its December may- 
oral term wrap-up, called him 
(as did The Houston 
Chronicle) and, while acknowledg- 


“rock star 


ing some his periodic contro- 


versies, focused mostly his “glow.” 


did not mention his abysmal fail- 
ure address such problems the 


chronic shortage affordable hous- 
ing the huge budget hole left 
his which economists 
agree would have been gaping even 
without September 11. The Boston 
Globe, its end-of-Rudy’s-term 
piece December 27, said “Giu- 


SUCCeSSOT, 


liani’s legacy will one compas- 


when was needed most,” 
largely forgetting that, for 15/16ths 
his mayoralty, was known for 
everything but his compassion. The 
only negative aspects the Globe ad- 


dressed were the more sensationalis- 


sion 


tic milestones, such his crusade 
against “indecent art” his nasty 
public feud with his soon-to-be ex- 
wife, Donna Hanover. 

It’s not just the news pages that 


were stuck together with the effusion 


Rudy love. farewell editorial 
the December St. Petersburg Times 
devoted one sentence acknowl- 
edging efforts silence 
dissent and “impose his aesthetic 


tastes the without hinting 
any his other shortcomings. The 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Decem- 
ber editorial, Great Leader’s 
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dedicated just two sen- 
tences Rudy’s darker side. And the 
Tampa Tribune January said 
did “remarkable job 
called him heroic, and said New 
York’s minority communities “un- 
questionably benefited” 
policing policies. The Tribune did 
not address the crux his difficul- 
ties with those communities, nor did 
cite one the possible clues 
those difficulties, State Attorney 
General Eliot Spitzer’s report that il- 
legal racial profiling was widespread 
under stewardship. 


Not everyone got wrong. The 


New York Times published De- 
cember long and detailed 
analysis Giuliani’s eight years, 
and spent good deal time ad- 
dressing the fact that left the 
public schools worse than found 
them and excluded almost all the 
city’s blacks and most its Hispan- 
ics from municipal decision-mak- 


ing. Jack Newfield, the pages 


Newsday and The Nation, also 
mapped the under-explored areas 
reign. 

But what about Giuliani’s pen- 
chant for 
control public information was 
infamous, and often ruled illegal), 
his role the city’s skyrocketing 
homelessness (higher now than 
when took office), and the influ- 
ence peddling and cronyism (Jim- 
Breslin’s latest book, The Short 
Sweet Dream Eduardo Gutierrez, 
gets some this) that marked 
his administration? The devil, they 
say, the details, and the details 
Giuliani’s time mayor have 
been largely left out the most re- 
cent first draft history. Let’s hope 
that the moonstruck press does its 
job and tells the full story when 
rising star carries him to- 
ward higher office. 
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Andrew Kohut, 
director 

the Pew 
Research 
Center for the 
People and the 
Press, writes 
regularly for 
about public 
attitudes 
toward the 
media. 


Youn 


Are Reading 


Everyt But News apers 


Pew Research Center’s 
latest news media habits 
survey has some familiar 
results about newspaper 
reading. Once again, fewer people 
are reading newspapers, and the 
declines readership are greatest 
among adults 
younger segment the 
baby boom generation. 
same survey shows that 


young 


But the 
young people are 
and magazines least much 
older Americans. not that 
the young don’t read, that 
newspapers are not what they 


choose read. 


reading books 


does every two years, the 
center asked representative sample 
approximately 3,000 adults 
detailed questions about what they 
had read the day before the inter- 
view. Four-in-ten (41 percent) said 
they had read newspaper, more 
than the number who read books 
(34 percent) magazines (23 per- 
cent). But the trend newspaper 
reading remains negative 
2000, percent read paper the 
previous day and many per- 
cent did 1994. 

The generation gap 
important. Newspapers were the 
most popular choice among people 


fifty years age 


here what 


and older 
percent vs. percent for books and 
percent for magazines. Among 
the under fifties, however, 


read books newspapers (34 per- 


cent books vs. percent newspz 


pers), while percent read maga- 
zines. 

average, Americans under 
fifty spent eleven minutes reading 
newspaper the day before the 
interview, nine minutes reading 
magazines, and eighteen minutes 
reading books. Older people, 


average, devoted twenty-three 
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Newspapers Only Magazines 


and Books 
Interests 
Religion 
Science/Tech 
Bus 
Ent 
{ /Arts 14 


minutes newspapers, nineteen 
books, and eleven magazines. 

education 
plays role these statistics. Young 
college graduates read more than 
young people with less education. 
But there gender gap that 
important education. Younger 
men are more likely non- 
readers than women. But they 
read, men under fifty favor news- 
papers more often than women. 
Women that age group prefer 
books newspapers (38 percent 

percent). Surprisingly, the gen- 
der gap newspaper reading has 
little with working moms 
the presence children the 
household. 

express much greater interest 
national 
than young people who read other 
things. But it’s not just interest 
hard 


news 


news that attracts younger 
Those under fifty who still 
read newspapers show strong inter- 
est many the topics that are 
bread- and- butter, such 
community news, sports, culture 
and the arts, and consumer news. 


rea d ers. 


the challenge for newspapers 
find other subjects that push 
the buttons young readers who 
are shunning newspapers. The good 
news that almost many them 
express interest religion, enter- 
tainment, business, and health news 
newspaper readers. Many have 
commitment news they read 
news magazines, watch the morn- 
ing shows, and percent say they 


wish they had more time devote 


the news. there opening 


for newspapers exploit. 

the future vitality 
depends 
younger readers. The new study 
presents bleak demographic pic- 
ture: Just quarter those under 
thirty said they read paper the 
day before the survey. Less than 
third people their thirties (30 
percent) read newspaper the pre- 
vious day. Compare that with 
decade ago, when 
those their thirties said they had 
read paper the previous day. 
And when today’s thirty-some- 
things were tracked back 1991, 
when they were their twenties, 
far greater number (48 percent) 
typically read paper. 

Newspapers have seen far less 
fall-off 
Among those now their forties 
and fifties (born between 1942 and 
1961) read lership has decreased, 
but only modestly. Newspaper 
readership among those born 
before 1942 has remained relative- 
steady over the past eleven years, 
with 


among older generations. 


significant declines only 
among those seventy. 
Newspapers have done better job 
than the evening network 
casts hanging their older 
audiences but that dubious 
distinction. 


over age 


news- 


rcent 
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Geneva 


(genevaoh@ 


for 
Wast 
Post Writers 
Group, writes 
regularly 


for about 


The 


newspapers 
She holds 
endowed 
chair the 
University 
Missouri school 
journalism 
Among 
positions she 
has held are 
editorial writer 
for The New 
York Times, 
editor The 
Des Moines 
Register, and 
ombudsman 
for The 
Washington 
Post. She also 
served nine 
years the 
Pulitzer Prize 


board. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Whats Crazy About 


Board That Knows Journa ism? 


hould the board directors 

newspaper company have 

anything with the jour- 
nalism the company’s newspa- 
pers? “God forbid,” seems the 
sentiment among some newspaper 
“Of course they should,” the 
view others. This split became ev- 
ident recently when nine former 
(Hodding 
Bob Giles, Max King, Bill Kovach, 
Dave Lawrence, Jim Naughton, 
Gene Patterson, Gene Roberts, and 
sent letter chief executives 
and board members the nation’s 
fourteen largest publicly owned 
newspaper companies. Our hope, 
wrote, was encourage re-ex- 
amination newspaper companies 
the degree which they are sus- 
taining their commitment jour- 
nalism.” urged the executives 
and directors consider several 
steps (see box) that seemed “in 
keeping with the unique, constitu- 
tionally protected, public-trust mis- 
sion your companies.” The rec- 
ommendations were drawn primar- 
ily from Taking Stock: Journalism 
and the Publicly Traded Newspaper 
Company, Gilbert Cranberg, 
Randall Bezanson, and John Solos- 
ki, and from speech that Peter 
Goldmark, chief executive officer 
the International Herald Tribune, 
gave Aspen Institute seminar 
couple years ago. 

The letters carried assurances 
that took this approach spir- 
shared convictions and without 
fanfare, though might want 
encourage public discussion these 
issues. invited responses. Three 
and the representative 
fourth wrote back. All these CEOs are 
respected leaders solid newspaper 
companies, yet their thoughts could 
hardly more varied raising 


thought-provoking questions about 
the role newspaper company 
boards. (Some the executives 
asked not identified, the 
quotes are 

One executive that 
shared our concerns, and that his 


wrote 


company recognizes the impor- 
tance strong journalism and 
thus has several directors with 
journalism experience. Another 
said that, while our suggestions 
raised complex issues, his company 
“is aligned philosophically with 
number the ideas imbedded” 
the suggestions and hopes our ef- 
forts “yield positive resuits.” 

Then there were the other two: 
“Are you guys out your minds?” 
wrote one good friend journal- 
ism. Board members should play 
role journalistic policy, said. 
“They tend financial, legal, 
technology business experts who 
can help company make business 
progress.” Another wrote that felt 
his company would not well 
served “by having anyone our 
Board Directors responsible for 
monitoring the quality our jour- 
nalism. The Board this company 
knows very well that its mandate 
does not extend into journalism.” 

the latter two views are any 
way representative, seems that the 
old “wall” between the newsroom 
and the business offices has moved. 
Journalism must, essence, pro- 
tected from the board. But wait. 
Business literature has some differ- 
ing views. Here are some examples: 
Boards “govern the organization 
broad policies and objectives in- 
cluding assign priorities and en- 
sure the capacity 
carry out boards “ac- 
count the public for the products 
and services the organization”; 
board “helps management develop 


business plans, policy objectives 
and business strategy.” Since the En- 
ron collapse, concerns about corpo- 
rate governance have 
creased, and sentiments such 
board’s top priority the develop- 
ment and implementation bal- 
anced philosophy concerning the 
corporation’s constituencies” are 
gaining strength. The old notion 
that board’s eyes the only stake- 
holders that count are the stock- 
holders the wane. 

But what about newspaper com- 
panies? The executive who found 
loony suggested “take look 
who serves such Indeed, 
board members tend heavily to- 
ward financial expertise. But that 
the only way run the show? What 
boards better reflected the value 
the journalism the public and 
indeed democracy? What they 
brought together First Amendment 
lawyers, political activists, civic 
leaders and journalists? 
journalism’s place strengthened 
among the companies’ broad poli- 
priorities, capacity carry out 
programs, and implementation 
balanced philosophy borrow 


few those biz-school phrases? 


Dan Sullivan, University 


Minnesota media economist, re- 
marked recent gathering the 
Poynter Institute that the tension 
newspaper companies these days 
between journalists 
leaders not clash values but 
disagreement about the business 
in.” have different ideas 
about who the customer is, said. 
Journalists believe the citizen the 
customer, but long the adver- 
tiser foots the bill, that illusion. 
The business about serving adver- 
tisers. Certainly, the idea that the 
board should focus anything but 
the journalism would seem con- 
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firm that. few family-controlled com- 
panies whose leaders have journalistic re- 
sponsibility bred into them may able 
focus public service (at least their 
flagships) while keeping the board away 
from the journalism. But what about the 
rest the majority the companies? 
making the health the jour- 
nalism one the board’s focuses and 
rewarding executives for journalistic 
well financial success offer some 
hope for greater emphasis the news- 
papers’ responsibilities their readers 
and their communities? Dan Sullivan 
thinks that “the real alternative the cur- 
rent situation not business that values 
profits and good journalism, but busi- 
ness where good journalism the busi- 
ness.” 

Maybe Sullivan right. may that 
not until the customer seek serve 
becomes the one who pays will make 
journalism our primary business and 
something invested in, rather than 
drawn down upon. But that big de- 
bate, and long way out, ever 
comes all. Meanwhile, board direc- 
tors that actually cares about the journal- 
ism, and expected shape policies that 
help the whole company care about it, 
seems not crazy notion me. 


Recommendations For Corporate Boards 


Boards directors newspaper companies should have among their out- 

side directors one more members with experience the editorial side 
news organization. Outside directors with editorial backgrounds should 
represented board compensation committees. 


The board should designate director have special responsibility 
monitor the quality the company’s editorial performance. The director 
designated preferably should member the compensation committee. 

alternative, committee editorial quality should established, 
said committee work closely with the compensation committee. 


Incentive compensation for corporate management should tied sig- 

nificant part achieving journalistic quality goals. Boards should establish 
criteria for judging quality, and these may both objective (e.g., circulation, 
newshole) and subjective criteria, the latter preferably after consultation with 
experienced non-employee well in-house journalists. Judgments con- 
cerning the extent which the criteria are met should take into account the 
views journalism professionais and knowledgeable readers the relevant 
communities. 


These judgments should figure importantly the compensation local pub- 
lishers, editors, and key editorial employees. Newsroom bonuses should re- 
warded exclusively for achieving journalism-related objectives. Stock options 
should not part the compensation package editorial employees. Nor 


should stock options constitute all part directors’ fees. 


Fill your openings using the largest 
and most popular resource 


for journalism jobs. 


www.journalismjobs.com 


JournalismJobs.com operated 
association with 
Columbia Journalism Review 
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ERIKA KINETZ 


arin Dickson lived 

the same calm and leafy 
block Park Slope, 
for 
2000, she vanished. came know 
her about year later. She stared 
out from slightly worn 
color Xerox, dark-haired woman 
with pixilated blue eyes. Her 
mouth was set the vague intima- 
tion smile. 

“Our Mother MISSING,” read 
the flier. The bubbled block print 
described one Karin Luise Dick- 
son, fifty-nine-year old, five-foot 
tall, ninety-pound woman with 
scar tissue around her jaw and 
gap between her front teeth. “She 
very ill,” the flier continued. “We 
are trying bring her home.” 

the bottom were the names 
and phone numbers two her daugh- 
ters, Sandra and Sherry, and, finally, ex- 
hortation: “Leave message cell #’s above. 
called Sandra and Sherry and 
spent the next seven months entangled 
with the Dickson family, working ar- 
ticle about the daughters’ search for their 
missing mother, story that would eventu- 
ally remind again how 
power sometimes has its limits. 

The mystery what might mean 
vanish what drew in, but the fami- 
ly’s frankness what kept with them. 
Their past lives came frag- 
ments, wild, sad mosaic abandon- 
ment, paranoia, and dreams happy 
ever-after. There was something unnerv- 
ing yet recognizable about the ease with 
which incomprehensible things coexist- 
with comprehensible ones. “She liter- 
ally dragged out the hair,” came 
out the same tone voice com- 
ment about the weather. 

Somewhere amid the neatly tended 
flower boxes brownstone Brooklyn, 
Karin Dickson lost her mind. March 
2000, when she was evicted for lighting 
dozens candles her apartment 
her refusal use electricity, Karin and 
her daughters barely spoke. 


he New Bork Eimes 
The City 
‘Our Mother Missing’ 


4, 


Karin did not want help. She learned 
sleep benches. She watched the 
birds. Her old neighbors spotted her here 
and there the streets and the cafés, 
but her daughters and were always one 
step behind. Then, March 2001, after 


fifty-four weeks the street, one 


old neighbors spotted her 
lower Manhattan. The cops came and 
took her Bellevue Hospital, where she 


was diagnosed and treated for schizo- 


phrenia. She was still carrying her house 


keys. 

Karin agreed meet with and 
photographer for interview last Au- 
gust, diner near the mental institu- 
tion Orangeburg, New York, where 


she had been staying. She wore pair 


immaculate white oxfords, their tongues 
turned down. Outside, there was gen- 
tle, late summer rain, unassuming and 
slight the woman herself. ordered 
coffee. Karin’s hands shook. She said she 
wanted her freedom back. 


had become this family’s confessor, their 


witness. felt responsible and utterly 
inadequate. was not, after all, job 
intervene. story ran September 


Problem 


lowed the larger grief the ter- 
rorist attacks. Still, harbored 
small and secret belief that shed- 
ding little light this lost 
woman, something would give. 

The next time saw Karin Dick- 
son she was dead. Her remains lay 
shiny black box the Joseph 
Duffy funeral home Park 
Slope. About thirty people showed 
for her funeral March 15. 
They passed around copies 
article. Something should done, 
they said, nodding gravely me, 
had the power and thus the 
responsibility right the 
wrongs overworked socia 
system. The priest recited his lines 
about the valley darkness. The 
heat was oppressive. 

was the wrong ending the 
story. 

She had been found. had sin- 


gled her out from the great gray current 


human suffering that slips through this 
city’s streets. had written over her 
anonymity, and now she was Karin 
woman with Elvis collection and bad 
coffee habit. She had pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and high-heeled shoes. 

But last August, shortly after finally 
met her, Karin was transferred Sea- 
port Manor, adult home Brooklyn 
that had been cited four times the 
State Department Health for substan- 
dard care. Seven months later she died. 
The cause still unknown. 

April the Times published inves- 
tigative series Clifford Levy document- 
ing neglect and unexamined deaths 
many the city’s adult homes. Seaport 
Manor was among the worst offenders. 
Soon the governor proposed initiatives 
reform the system and the gubernatorial 
candidates proposed counter-initiatives. 

But Karin was gone. For me, her 
death brought home again frustrating 
lesson keep trying resist that just 
because you name something 
mean you can make better. 


Erika Kinetz writes for the city section 


Two days later Karin’s tragedy was swal- The New York Times. 
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TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 


j 
Support family more success 
literacy prpgram Stories 


q 
Sometimes takes great idea give 
power good intentions. think the 
National Center for Family Literacy 


great idea, and that’s why Toyota proud 
one its major supporters. 


the leader parent-child learning. 
It's powerful way develop learning 
skills young children helping 
disadvantaged parents complete their 
own education and learn important life 
skills the same time. 


Toyota has provided support more 
than 150 family literacy programs across 
America. supporting NCFL, hope 
that the book missed opportunities 
will one day closed forever. 


learn more about the great work 
visit www.famlit.org. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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